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AUGUST, 1826. 
From the Monthlu Re n obscurity, and reared up among simple and 
uncorrupt manners, elevating itself by its na 
DELLA VITA Di ANTONIO CANOVA, | tive powers to a true conception of what is 
Libri quattro da Melchior Mi | pure and correct in art, distinguishing itself at 
rin con Note ed A nt 2 Volum. =ro its very outset in the world, attain ng the very 
Milano. 1°24. Tr cl and Wurtz. London pinnacle of fame, and, what is not the least 
| praise preserving thre ugh life the blameles 
Masy are the ad tages modern times p manners of its native village This, with the 
ess over the days and not the least ol | description and history of his works, is what 
these advantages ts the facility which the pres | the reader of the Life of Antonio Canova has 
gives to Luthors l every rank and denomina to expect 
tion of producing their wares, be they good or | (Canova was born on the Ist of November, 
bad before t view the publi No m re | 1757, in Possagno, a large village in the dis 
shall the cor iplaint of the Roman poet be re- | trict of Asolano. and provin eof Trevigi His 
peated of illustrious characters, that | family was respectable on both sides; but his 
samme + Cuemen Mierwuuanhtin lg ther, who was regarded as rich, had in 
Urgentur ignotique longa | self very much by engaging in the 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro ot! iness, of which he understood very 
| little. His father, who was considered to be a 
for scarcely has the breath departed from any | good si »tor, died when Antonio was but four 
one distinguished either by vice or by virtue. | ye and his mother married again, and 
(it matters not which,) by genius or by folly, | removed to Crespano. She wished to take the 
when forth steps the biographer to blazon to | child with her, but he was retained by his 
the world the fair or foul deeds of his hero or indfather 4 
heroine ; nay, many worthy personages, with : The g father was of a harsh disposition 
regard for their fame unknown to our grand id his rigour had such an effect upon the de 


suffer (it being frequent 


sires, fearing it might 


ly of a tender nature) from the rude hands of a 


careless biographer, and wisely considering 
that, since money is to be made of their liv 

no one can be better entitled to it than them 
selves, boldly, be they courtezans, players, au 


thors, or soldiers, 
phers, and carry off, as they have the best 
right, all the profit of their evil or good repute 
In such a fife-writing age as this, it surely 
could not be that a personage of such celebrity 
as Antonio Canova, the modern Phidias, as his 
countrymen delight to call him, could depart 
from this mortal stage without “receiving his 
fame Accordingly, this task has been per- 
formed by Signor Melchior Missirini, and most 
heartily do we congratulate the Signor on his 
ood fortune in having had so noble a subject 
or the employment of his pen. Though the 
life of Canova, like the life of almost every man 
engaged in the cultivation of the sciences or 
ay rather barren of incident; though we 
there meet no political villainy or meanness, 
no wonderful adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes, no intrigues destroying the peace of fa- 
milies, or reckless dissipation ruining health 
and constitution ; yet we behold what, we blush 
not to confess, is more to our taste, genius born 
Vor. IXs—No. 50 


become their own biogra 


cate nerves and extreme sensibility of the 
young Canova, that he grew weary of his life 
ind sought to put a period to it by precipi 


tating himself from a balcony, but he was for 
| tunately withheld by his grandfather. To the 
| honour of Canova, it is to be observed, that 


throughout life he retained a feeling of strong 
| affection for that relative, and, when he rose 
| in fame and fortune, him in every 
manner with his advice and his purse 
He was destined to follow the profession of 
his family; and as soon as he was old enough 
to handle the mallet and chisel, he was set to 
working upon marble; by whic h means he ac- 
quired that great facility, which he always pos- 
sessed, of managing marble as if it were a 
softer substance The old man, who at first 
| had resembled Lucian’s uncle, perceiving the 
precocious genius of his grandson, relaxed in 
his severity, and attended more studiously to 
his instruction 
| When he was about fourteen, his grandfa- 
| ther himself presented him to Giovanni Falier, 
a Venitian senator, who was then spending the 
summer at a seat he possessed in the vicinity 
| of Possagno. Falier was a man of taste and 
liberality. He was greatly pleased with the 
| specimens of the boy’s skill, and foretold his 
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IS Lifi oJ ( ul 
fut eminence S ) pleased with the Orpheus wit s lyre had reclaimed savag ‘ 
modest a ent disposition of the young | me t tatue of him would soften the ‘i 
‘ I r thought of placing him with | rade ft tatuary of these times, ai 
t ter than could be had at Pos- | bring the art to its full perfection 
r} i tolerable sculptor. named Tor Canova’'s fame in Venice was now high, ar 
t ted Venic ! settled at e ex ted several other works, the princip 
Pagnan il v ige, he prevailed of which was a group of Dedalu ind Icarus 
1 t ve Canova into his workshop. | highly praised by Count Stolberg in his Tra 
| iti w . f the strictest ils nd | vel He id uined 100 zecchini by h De , 
ear ter th such a ste d t dalus. and with t sum he determined t 7 
i ii l f 1 and fhixt virt ] it for Rome. the to study the nobie m 
| ‘ f antiquity ft wh he had as yet seen! 
It was 1 lorretti that the future thing. His patr Falier, on being inforr ‘ 
j first felt t ts of e, ¥ 1 were f his project, recommended him to the ¢ —- 
‘ t 1 but f t eart On lier Zulian, w was going as ambassador fror am 
4 Sun \ t t t cuuutry the Rep to t Holy See Zulian offer rel 
1 t s,to | to use t Ef re hu n an i me 
t isly | p ’ rt tate, provided he vuld er 9 
t I 10 ! t ( ell i t ‘ t T ng tI irs to h 
: ¢ the ty of tl tak : f the stic to be sent to V 
his first lov es e her petto bellis nice To this proposal Canova spiritedly re - 
: t due ¢ 7 e oceni plied t t though his desire to set Rome was ' 
r facev tre e di meravighia strong, and though to copy the antique was ex 
‘T rh he young, h randtather | tremely usef yet he would not consent that ag 
| t t rriag t fat } try should spend a ducat on him, whe _ 
t tore for i n | there was no hope of its receiving any real a ; 
I tti's ret to Ven ( . mp vantage from it; that, according to his ideas “e 
t copying wa ke translation, it causedar - 
I tt r ( n to ae uir of ever becoming original Zulia Fr 
t ry ’ fk naed ‘ th what he « nsidered the pr 7 na 
t t »ot G I t tion of s language, and he set off for wey 
‘ I ( r R t t Canova, w however, arrrive a, 
t t t n company with a F x 
n 
Z t i L, T ime I vin 
; ty 
, : Pet 
iu - ; te 
OO Ve . did 
‘ s 
t 4 ‘ ul 
; - ‘ el 
Hi ‘ f th uk 
‘ 4 1 d 
te ¢ ‘ r ‘ 7 udl 
fr tu H yatr i s Dec V 
t b him shed te ; 
te 
th V rhimt irst work 1 i 
t f He therefore engage to exe t r t rs 
cute i tua e,t DasK f fruits | of I eu 
fl r A i verformec th the 10st Af tast ture the cau rem 
t natur They re now uch r t enters at me length, ha p 
’ m tine tairca of the Palezzo-Farsetti at g preva a Italy, and the Dedalu 
ve t irrival ‘ very severely criticised a 
Falier ll pleased with this work, | condemned by the artist But Gawin Har —_— 
it he eng | ito execute another of a ton. a Scot artist then at Rome, became ; 
I er . ter group t Or eu ind zeal deter r and adviser and La-Greve rara 
Eurydice R ved to follow nature alone, | director of the French Academy at Rome, a Pop 
Canova ret itol iative village to form his | De Chéne, another French artist, express wo ¢ 
no s here, by the kindness of an d the elve 1 the highest terms of adm It 
friend o! t he procured a youth and f the groupe, and with difficulty could be pez mau 
Lt len to stand naked, that he might model | suaded to believe that it was taken from 1 . 
his figures from ther His virtue and modesty | ture, and was notacopy. Hamilton continue ney 
wa h, that en about to model the Eury- | his friendly admonitions; and, at his sugges Wh 
dix he cribe n the base of the clav a | tion. the ambassador provided Canova with » exe 
These 1 lels, though taken | workshop and materials, where his first wor rou 
se} te © contrived to g ipe with the was an Apollo n the act of crowning himselt of A 
itest i, making, fr i time to t Visits with which, however, he was but ill satisfi with 
f to Ve e. t tudy in the Scuola del | not judging that it ild enter into « et < 
\ N ild exceed the satisfaction | tion with works of eminence ame 
ve, the poets « uw that | His conscience now rt ached him wit the | 
men 
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Life of Canova 


naving left imperfect at Venice a statue of th 
Marquis Polen: 
word, he returned thither, and completed 
whether from haste or care 


and as he always rigidiy kep 


the statue but 
sness, it did not exceed his early works, and 
yleased him so little, that he would after 
rds scarcely acknowledge it to be his 


On his return to Rome, which he now select 


ad as his second country, Canova decided on 
huis style, which he dete rm ned should be a style 
ymposed of nature and of the antique. His 
notion was, to study nature with the eyes of 
the ancients, and viewing her they did, to 
present to the world u which should not 





» much pourtray her mere form, as embellish 
rt Nor was he 


far 


her with ideal a 
the 
harms of simpli ity 
wrought with the 


srlect the 
he wished his 
tex 


pursuiny heroic so 


above ail, 


npositions to be mo 








juisite taste, and with that gracetulness of 
uch he telt the elements in h ywn bosom 
With these ideas, and having now received a 
yension from the Venetian republic, he com 
menced a new wW K, which represent The 
eus sitting on the Minotau t was com- 
yleted and exhibited at Kom 1 1785, is now 
t Vienna, in the collection of the Count de 
Fries, and has been e1 1 by Morghen 
Th groupe high ex d by persons of 
true tast and procured the artist the friend 
ship of many eminent person especially of Vol 
ito, the great engraver, who treated him as a 
I This Volpato had a very pretty daughter 
the y ne Canova tound irre 

11d sieve to her heart and won it 

ite to their union; but 
tato « i pi ) 








Y a Volj 
aid s ething exct riy Ke jiiting ou 
‘ stor she i t ve himt inderstand 
it she had ged her mu and Canova 
renerously lsg 1 excuse for her t 
ike to her father for violating her agreement 
ind the affa ende I Sig v ! 
idiciously « rves, wa he better for Ca 
va, as the cek uf ( ni n h ‘ 
purs¢ i Mar re ) vy « rt trom ¢ 
te ig into t ! y state ex ent profes 

s of thet e arts of slr i ¢ va 
ufterwards « i faction at ! ig 
remained sing i t y lid have 
peded him ith l i y r lady 
ad a hankering t the art ! es 








} tto Ca 
ae m e tor t ~ et 1 of 
t XIV i 1 vas engaged 
to execute, and thence he proceeded to noa 
It were vain to attempt a description of th 
mausoleum, or of that of Clement XIII., which 
afterwards executed; suffice it to say, that 


vey raised him to the very pinnacle of fame 


While employed on these great works, he also 


He commenced a 


executed some minor or 
roupe of Venus placing a garland on the head 
ot Adonis, but he abandoned it, not satisfhed 


with the composition, as Signor Missirini as- 
not the figure 
naked, for Canova always held that nudity wa 
the true language of The develop- 
ment and detence of this opinion by the writer, 


and because were 


ires us 
l 


statuary 


umbitious of 


























9 
t p. 74, is just d we rthy of eing pe 
ed. Anoth« k which he executed at 
t veriod was a Psyche, for Sir Henry Blun 
del; and it rratitying to observe that our 
trymen were among his principal patron 
Seing now at ease in his circumstances, and 
on timate tern with many distinguished 
pe t Car i cetermined to apply him 
self ly to the improvement of his mind 
is his opport t of acquiring knowledge had 
been hithert uted He therefore cor 
menced the tu f the French and I rlish 
languag regarding these as the most nece 
urv for him t unt f his gre it intercourse 
with foreigners, and of the excellent it 
tions in these | r He i ) eng ‘ ? 
: 5 
person to read to him while at w rk, ar by 
tl means stored his mind with knowledg« 
H favourite books appear t have been Plu 
tarch, (in which he was chiefly struck with the 
haracter of Phocion ind Cesarotti's transla 
tion of Homer In pired by these, he model 
ed several basso reliev t the scenes which 
iad most operated on his imagination, such as 
the death of Priam, Achilles delivering up 
Briss Socrates dru r the hemlock, the re 
turn of Tele ius to Ithaca. In these basso 
relrevos he id i nitated the ay ents, 
rejecting tl dern mode of attempting t 
intros e the effect i painting He therefor: 
banished pe vectives, false plain fore 
hortening and such like artifices, and gave a 
vecimen of chaster, simpler, and purer 
His health meanwhile gave way beneath the 
veight of such nued labour, and he fel] 
ingerously 1 was all alone at this time, 
Lunt, wi brought to live with 
uum, had been ot r health, to return 
to he tive air ection of his young 
: g 
friend D'Este und of an excellent woman, 
ed Luigia Giulj, whom, with her husband, 
he had taken to reside with him and manage 
| ( tic aff ecovered I and a few 
nt i} nt at Venice restored him 
| t y 
In t part of t v s ere aigre n, 
emely well worth re r, on Canova's 1 
de s mode of treating his marb It 
” for ust itte t giving any abst t 
it t 1a nl remark, that he ilwa 
r i mod ol t same SIZE 1 I 
tended | finished ires to be, and that he 
evarded the I whip of his statues as of 
equal port e with the attitudes, the inven 
tion, the character, and the grace. For this pur 
pose he invented a variety of new to having 
a particular implement for every part of his art 
Canova was, as 1 it be expected, treated 
vith the hirhest marks of honour in Veni 
and in his native village, which he revisited 
ind on his return to Rome, he applied himself 
closely to his art, producing numerous k 
of the first order He, moreover, urged by 





study ot 


id his friends 


emulation, de\ 





painting, and 
by passing off his w l 
of the old master His principa 
it this period were, the 


ists as pic 
production 
in sculpture execu 

L ‘ . 
monument of the Cavalier Emo at Venice 
a Magdalene, n Paris, and nd 
Psyche 
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In consequence of the occupation of Rome | commenced modelling; and in five days he 
by the French, an 1e distress and wretched had the model ipleted in a size nearly gi 
ness brought by them upon Italy, he deter gantic. During al! this time the Consul some 
mined to tr ivel id, in comp with his | times read, sometimes amused himself jesting 
friend and patron Rezzonico, he e the tour | with Josephine metimes conversing with 
of Germany, visiting Vienna h, Dre the artist on political subjects. Among other 
den. and Berlin; in all which places he was | topics they spoke t poliation of Rome, of 
received with distinguished h ynour On his | the monuine Grecian art; and Canova 
return, he settled at Possagno, and there paint could not restra I zeal, but expressed h 
ed his noble picture of the Taking Down trom | grief for the ¢ loss which Rome had 
the Cross n this piece, Mary, John, Joseph experienced, s ig Think t that I and the 
und Nicodemus appear in the act of adoration, | Italians alone are afflicted at this; the French 
nd above is the Eternal Fatl whose glory | themselves, wh ve a deep sense of the dig 

ites all the figure ler n his nit { the arts, partake f our grief; alluding 
majesty savs M ind a nception | to a prece publishes it Paris on that subject | 
rthy of t ft 1 of Dante, is th Quatre ede Quin 

s idea of i tion t Eternal Fa Speaking then of t 1oval of the bronz 
ther Th ‘ g yower of H v hor from V« Sir said Canova the 
reated | P | earth yr i on 1 of that repu will afflict me as 
that « tena 2 t the sar time g as | live 
nd serene, which fills t or th awe Hi necerity and love of his country wert 
nd | so pleasing to B naparte, that he toc k ore 

A better or f things ng} re-est delight in h y, and treated him with 
blished at R ind t upal tl at e ot fan urity which caused considera 
ad the pontifi ( var ‘ to ‘ y 

at \ j h T ut W 1 respect to t nead of Napole on wh 
t iter rthan ever. His first kh is modellin { must confess,” said he 
L or He tiles ! i that this coun ! so well adapted for 
eight of 15 palms. The action p pture, that | met it in an ancient sta 
s taken from the Trachinia Hercules is re t I should have th ht that it had belonged 
presented at the moment when, be ng tu to one of the most illustrious men who adorn 
rious from the effect of the pé 1 vestur uncient history. We t drawn by an able ar 
he grasps the unhappy youth by t rir with | tist, it would, I t k, be admirable; but still 
his right hand, and by tl foot with | left t does not st as one which would b 
and > the t of hurling | to t very agreeable to the gentle sex Bonapart 
He \ - ed a Perseu t f ed 

















Me 1 in und f Having « et 3; mod he was enter 
th’s Lette t distinguished personag¢ 
While he w ‘ ed tue id by the tore ministers, both on account 

f the King of Naple e was ed to P f his great yut ind of the favour of the 

by B rte, then First ¢ but, re t I Cor D und the other distinguish 

t eave Ror an urt fr I ‘ rtist 1180 sh ed him the greatest atten 

f life, | nterpose ct 3 t tio He was presented to the National Insti 

ength urged the pri e per it R f t of which he was a member; and at Neuil 
id by the I limse he set out for Fran the tof Murat, he saw his own groupe 

nd was received by Bonapart t St. ¢ ud t Cur nd Psyche m which he bestowed 

th the greatest k r i leratior farther | l He took his leave of the 

The ingenuous artist implored pert I t ¢ i t ( he received the am 

to use the atural candour and simplicity of r from Tan ind Napoleon said, “‘ Go, 

« character, and then proceeded to repre t the Pope tf e, and tell him that you 

how R e lay languishing in rence Imer it setting the Christian 
by the everity of the times iow t 7 t rt 

a] palaces were stript, and the nt On Canova's return to Rome, every place 
ents abandoned to ruin, the revenue redu thr h which he | d vied in doing him 
st extra irily, and every bra f ir. His re t was now so high, that 

e interrupte s por 1 on him from all parts ol 
I will restore R it I Con I ) t of which he was obliged to re 

il: ‘Ia ixious for the well var as being now resolved in his futur 

uity; but, in the meanwhile f wi ure ks to follow the | t of his own genius, and 

n want ?’— Of nothing,’ replied the Iptor t the ideas of others; partly as having h 

but of obe g your commands You shall nd now fully ipied with the monument oi 

make my statue,’ returned Bonaparte, and dis the Archduchess Cristina and the colossal sta 
nissed him Vol. i. p. 168 tue of Napoleon. The latter he formed in the 
‘hree days after, Canova returned to St heroic costume, such as it appears in the sta 





Cloud with h materials, and being 
to the f Napoleon 
said it grieved |! i that L person Ke the 
First Consul, so overwhelmed with business 
should remain idle 
mode] 

We shall not fail to do s iething 
Bonaparte; Canova, without | 


dmitted 


Jo ephine, 


breakfast ind 


whue he was mnaking the 


} 
’ replied 
* time, ! 


f+ 


tues of some of the Roman emperors 

In the year 1+10), Bonaparte being seated on 
the Imperial! throne, and wishing to have Ca 
Paris, to enjoy the advantage of his 
advice with respect to the different monument 
of art which he designed to form the ete rnal 
splendour of his reign, made the Intendant 
General of the Imperial household write to in 


nova at 

















vite him to that city 


of expressions of gratitude for the honour in 


tended him, but signifying his invincible re- 
pugnance to quit Rome, which he regarded as 
the proper place for an artist, and where he 


had so many unfinished works on his hands 


at the same time expressing his readiness to 
comply with the wishes of the Emperor, and 


go to Paris for some time. He accordingly ar 
rived at Fontainbleau in October, 1810, where 
he was received with the utmost kindness by 
N ipoieon As he t 
the conversations he had with the 
und as every thing connected with that indi 
vidual is interesting, we shall extract 
the most remarkable passages 

1 was introduced, the morning after my 
arrival, by Marshal Duroc to Napoleon 

it breakfast with the Empre s The first 


rd he said to me was that he thought I was 


»wn thin l replied that that was the effect 


f my constant labour, and | thanked him much 
r the honour he had done me in calling me 
»him, to give my iabour and opinion on the 
ects of the fine ts. Atthe same time, | 
rankly declared the imp bility of m aban- 
doning Rome, and explained my reasons to 
film 
This is,’ said he, ‘the capital; you must 
stay here, and you will be well.’"— You are, 


Sire, the master of my life; but if it please 
Your Majesty that it 
your service, you will permit me to return to 
Rome when the works, on account of which I 

He smiled at these words, and 


should be employed in 


m come —— 


iid, ‘ This is your centre here are all the ca- 


ital works of antiquity. Nothing is wanting 
it the Farnese Hercules; but we shall have 
that too.'—‘ Let your Majesty,’ replied I,‘ leave 


something to Italy. Thse ancient monuments 


form a chain and collection, with an infinite 
number of others, that cannot be transported 


from Rome or from Naples Italy may in- 


demnify herself by excavations, said he | 
vill excavate at Rome. Tell me, has the Pope 
pent much m excavation I then explained 


to him how little he had spent, on account of 
us poverty, though he had a generous heart 
but that, notwithstanding, by his love of the 


irts and rigid economy, he had succeeded in 


lorming a new museum 

We then spoke of the colossal statue which 
[had made of him, and he appeared to wish 
it it had been apparelled Not God him- 
elf, said 1, ‘could have ev i handsome 
vork, if he had undertaken to represent Your 
Majesty dressed as you are in the French fa- 
hion, with boots and breeche We, like all 
the other tine arts, have our language of subli- 
mity, and the language of statuary is the naked, 
ind such a dress as is proper to our art.’ I here 
adduced many examples taken from poetry and 
the ancient monuments, and the Emperor ap- 
peared nearly convinced, but then proceeding 
to speak of the other equestrian statue of him 
which I was modelling, and knowing that it 
vas clothed, he asked, ‘Why do you not make 
this one naked ?’—‘ Because,’ said I, ‘it must 
ve represented in the heroic costume;’ ob- 
erving, at the same time, that it would be 
inseemly for him to be represented naked on 


r made 


Life of Canova. 


Canova received this 
letter at Florence, and returned an answer full 


wok care to take notes of 
Emperor, 


some of 


who 








10] 


horseback, and in the act of commanding an 
army; that this was the costume of the an 
cients, and of the moderns also; that the for- 
mer kings of France were represented in this 
manner, and also Joseph [I]. at Vienna. ‘I 

will go to Rome,’ said he ; and I replied, ‘ That 
| country deserves to be seen by Your Majesty.’ 
1 described to him then some of the magnifi 
cent works of the ancient Romans, especially 
the Via Appia What wonder,’ said he, ‘the 
Romans were the masters of the world.'— It 
was not power a rid | but Italian ge- 
nius and our love of what is great. Let Your 
Majesty but consider what the Florentines 
have done, and what the 


, with 


so small a territ 


Venetians also have mp 1ed The Flo 
rentines, by the post of a single soldo on 
each pound of v ventured to erect that 
wondertul dome ind that single tax sufficed 
for building a fabr that exceeds the strength 


of every modern pow hey then had exe 


cuted by Ghiberti, in bronze, the gates of St 


| Giovanni, 10,000 zecclim, which would 
now be worth several millions of francs. Be 

| hold how industriou 1d now iotty-minded 
they w t t the ime time Vol. ii pp 
11—14 


In another conversation Napoleon ex laimed, 
What a great people were those Romans 

y they were a great people till the se 
Cesar, Cesar was the great 
not Cesar alone, but 


also, as it 


Certau 
t nd Punk war 


man,’ continued he 





many other emperors is, Trajan, 
Marcus Aureliue The Romans were always 
| great, till the time of Con 4 





tantine The popes 
| did ill to keep up di 
} the first to call in the | 


rds in Italy, to be always 
ench and Germans 
} 


Canova interceded tor Rome rd the Pope 


They What I am 


the master of France and Italy, and of three 


resist me, said he 
i rmany—I am the successor of 
| Ch emagne If the popes of the 
matters would 


present 


day were like those in his time 


| soon be accommodated. Even your Venetians 
| broke with the Pope I wish said he. “to 
| settle with the Pope, but he is altogether Ger 

man;" and, saying this, he looked at the Em 
| pre | can assure you said she, “ that 
| when I is in Germany, we used to say 
| that the Px pe was altogether French - He 
| would not continued Napoleon, ‘expel the 
} Russians and English from his states; and for 

this we have broke with him Canova ven- 


He has even pre 
Does he not 
now that at length we might become like th 
ly 


tured to defend the Pope 
| tended to excommunicate m 
nglish and Russian 
Speaking of the Venetian policy of never 
continuing a General long in his command 

No doubt,” said the Emperor, “the prolonga 
tion of command is a very dangerous affair. | 
myself often said to the Directory, that if they 
wished to be always at war, some one would 
soon arise who would command them 

The Empress having a slight cold, Canova 
assumed the liberty of saying that he thought 
she took too little care of herself, and that she 
should not go to the chase in an open carriage, 
a thing so dangerous to a woman in a state of 
| pregnancy. ‘“ You see,” said Napoleon, “every 
| one is surprised at it; but women,” touching 
his forehead with his fore-finger, “ women wil! 
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: it t t ( t ] K 
s un , fl | ‘ tak 
car But ‘ Ca r ed 
No, 8 { ently on the eve of i 
riage tr ition f tance 
ha t i r er t ‘ 
dreas t iv i 10 Would love 
ls i ver er ) ente 
, yndition L , 
I r \ entire t t 
\ t N t 
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¢ he wu ¢ 
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r ' 
tir nt i t ive the cit 
’ ynsented t render the 
pnument tandm urt In n 
if if t , ] , t t the ter 
f t ty I een broken by t Dire 
r t t f iries to Rome 
ey ‘ i€ i " yretext fi ro 
) that t ipp r the papal 
v t I > deaf to all 
t i I is the Au 
‘ t ‘ t t 
H 
1 t t { } 
d DI ( iking a 
t to Lon He ; nian it 
ever 1 prese to the Regent 
vh fer " iff-box et with 
ve But t t ratihed him was th 
t of t ma ft Parthen i t 
' nd, that though ur inte 
it t fi suid e had W ‘ t alter 
‘ Lime yr le and p irsued the i 
route vi hat ¢ ne artist He tl ex 
pre um 1 a letter to Q@ tremere 
1 have en the irbies that came from 
Greece Of the bas-reliefs we had already 
ve idea from engravings fr casts, and from 
some pieces of marble; but of the figures en 
grand, in which the artist can display his know 
ledge, we knew nothing. If these are really 


us, or wrought under his direc 

has put the last hand to them, 
they show clearly that the great masters were 
true imitators of /a bella They had 
nothing affected, nothing exaggerated or hard, 
none of those parts which may be 


I conclude 


t or it he 
natura 


that ts to say, 
called conventional or geometrical 
statues that we 
inust h ive been exe 


numerous possess, 


that those 
exaggerations 


sculptors, who made copies of 


with those 


ited by thos 


to transmit then 


s return to Rome, his grateful countr 
1: other in doing him hone 
Pope conferred 


innual pension of 


ancient title 
3000 seud 


n him the 


ample dip 


f his merit 


senate n a most 


expressed their high sense 





! f th ir he shed upon Italy 
His first work after his return was a stat 
f Was neton. seated nd writing | last iy 
tr tions to the ¢ gres f the United Stats 
us statue Canova, wi sa warm adi 
f berty and of Washington, wrought 
é un t now adorns the Capitol of t 
ty name trom that istr man 
Influenced nov that love of the sp 
vhere ap t days of his childhood a 
it ivs eve vembered with affect 
yart 1 hb } rt ) 3 } t at 5 
Canov recting at hi \ 
expe ‘ n I 1 temple to the H 
Trinity, wi a a tel - 
! ur f vent to the nhabitant 
the ne € t vers wh t n 
thither n x id his own fame, t 
ea test y ft the bold and ge r 
rit with wi ¢ uted =the ancient 
He therefore t del from t Part 
n and the Panth blending these two st 
vendous wonder ft ar tecture, and ther 
forming a pile at once cient and m 
Of this temple he it foundation on Sur 
lay, Ith Ju 1-19, am in lumens 
urse of peop mbled from all the ne 
~uU;rir c trict but he ived not to se 
n e at rn eriect he died in Venier 
ve 13th of Octobe In22, in the sixty-filt 
ye f | I disease toma 
Sal, t brothe d heir in 
to t 3 ved work, and 
r er t death of his brother, an 
om 0 ‘ 
‘ n but handson 


‘ ' erson nb 


he had been rather delicate 


ft ‘ y strong and healthy H 
eyes were lively and penetrating, his counts 
nance ’ forehead large and serene 
rhe il which ited his frame was one 
the first order i the idea of beauty w 
never ab from it: purity, chastity ! 

st hed every act. He he 

e have before observed, the naked to 
the l me ot ! rt but he viewed the 
veiled female form with feelings such as th 

th which we may neeive a superior be 
to « template the most lovely of the creat 


of the Deity. To one of his pupils, w! 
through an affectation of modesty, would n 
he i d 


even touch the arm of a female statue 


I abhor do sin, indelicate subje« 





yuld never degrade his modesty 





never be a handsome 
e of the art the naked 


unite modesty 


an indecent subject can 
one 
you should i 
and nudity 

-ct a soul as to introduce your inter! 


Still is the langua 
] hitate it. but vet 


If you cannot do that, if you have 
1 3 





innocent region of the fine 
urts, take some other path Nudity is divine 
t is a part of the works of the hand of God 
self. If there wer any parts which God 
did not wish should be in our bodies, he had 


corruption into the 








son 
] 
thr 
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created them und we should not be 
shamed to imitate what he has made, but al 
th modest und with that veil of pro 








et wh 1 nature requires, I 
f her creation, but in the ) 
ruptior 
Io conclude Canova's character, he was a 
love t his « intry, and truly and un 
tedly p 
Signor M rini s work contains a it deal 
t etul formation tor artists and connois 
seu but it is rather heavy He is too much 
n t 2 school-boy quotation of passages 
wf the ancient und, like any writers of the 


16th and 17th centuries, thinks the character 


ino a entiment established till he 
has fortihed it by classical authority His mi 
| reflection i and correct, and need 
not the s ort r 4 ero and Plutarch In 
t ‘ int it i t se the w ds of S 
James Mackint i e take all these things for 
ranted rhe s ‘ t be permitted to us fo 








ung worthy of be yr brought under the no 
fE hr 
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WANDERINGS IN SOUTH 
THE NORTH-WES' 
STATES, AND THE ANTILLES 
Years Is12, Isle and 1824 ; with Or 
tion of Buri &-c. for Cabinets of Natural 
History. By Charles Waterton, Esq. Lon 
don, Mewman ito. 1R25 


Mr. Waterton 

van of Yorkshire, of good fortune, who, instead 
f passing his life at balls and assemblies, has 
preferred living with Indians and monkeys in 
Guiana. He appears in early 
fe to have been seized with an 
aversion to Piccadilly, and to that train of me 
teorological que stions and 


AMERICA 
OF THE UNITED 
mn the 
1x20) 


reserra 








a Roman Catholic gentle 





the forests ot 


inconquerabie 


which 
lite English con 
From a dislike to the regular form 
ofa journal, he throws his travels into detached 
pieces, which he, rather affectedly, calls Wan 
derings—and of which we shall proceed to give 
some account 

His first Wandering was in the S12, 
through the f Demerara and Essequibo, 
a part of ci-derant Dutch Guiana, in South 
America. The sun exhausted him by day, the 
musquitoes bit him by night; but on went Mr 
Charles Waterton 

The first thing wh 


traordinary ch 


answers 





forms the great staple of 


versation 


year 
wilds 


strikes us in this ex 


ronicle, is the genuine z¢ 


nexhaustible delight with which all] the barba 


described. He 


eems to love the forests, the tigers, and the 


iD to be rejoiced that he is the only man 
t ré that e ha ell his speci far away 
und is at last in the midst of his blessed ba 
boor He writes with nsiderable degree 
of torce and vigour ind contrives t niuse 
into his reader that admiration of the great 
works, and undisturbed scen¢ f Nature. which 
animates his style ind has influenced his life 
and pra f ll met r ft to be 
highly t ect ed in the cone t 
ol a tr 4 instead of ex 
haust fe im the i I ae ted I 
side bie port i i tt tl t t Kme 

edge. Ther te ’ to 





complet dienes t lite ¢ t ' 
tleman, so many ¢ rie t ~ ch 
to the « 1 it t « ex 
ep ii 1 i 1esery reat 
pr som mit must remain 
‘ ‘ the i t ties but n 
ener t ire wanted 
ind ne y ’ sO, tine re @ clas 
who shou te Ig iter exertio 
r Joseph Ba e of large fortune in 
Lin n re ! ve ; nh up fis e€xis 
r e t ‘ ible | in ind pe { 
tion f poache ill th venenhts derived 
i 1 his wealt n y id personal exe 
t 1 in the ( f would have bee 
ty 


that the trees ot 
SiX yards in circun 
ude in trees which it is ne 
Among 


1 height rises the mora 





imagination to reach 





inches, when naked by age 
or dried by accident, is perched the Toucan, 


too high for the gun of the fowler ;—around 


this are the green heart, famous for hardness 
the tough hackea the ducalabau, s Irpassing 
mahogany ; the ebony and letter-wood, exceed- 
ing the most beautiful woods of the Old World 


the locust-tree, yielding copal; and the hayawa 
and olou-trees, furnishing sweet smelling resin 


Upon the t p of the mora grows the fig-trec 





rope joins tree and tree 


80 as to ren 


pervious, as, descending trom 





on high, it tak root as soon as its extremity 
touches the ground, and appears like shrouds 
and stays ipp the maimmast of a line of 
battle s > 


© 
< 


to no country world 
mud is flaming with th 


BC et curlew At inset, the 


n the 





: pelicans return 
from the sea to the courada tree 


Among the 
flowers are the humming-birds 


The colum 


bine, gallinaceous id passerine tribes pec ple 
the fruit-trees At the close of day. the v im 
pires, or wingé d-bat suck the blood of the 
traveller, and cool him by the flap of the 
wings. Nor has Nature forgotten to amu 
herself here in the composition of snakes th 


Camoudi has been killed from thirty to fort, 





feet long; he does not by venom, but 

size and convolution The Spaniards aff 

that he grows to the ler th of e hty teet i 
that he will swall i bull; but Spaniar e 
the superlati There is a whipsn fa 
beautiful gree The | a f a dirty 
brown } yu vm Every 












































puted | ath 
We consider the follow 
Various sou m est 


strikine. a 








thou think 
Waterton should remet 


style de pends upon their 
thing does, for ten pages t 
dicative mood. This fault 
fectation to the writing 

which we believe to be fore 
terand nature. We donot 
of these indulgences altoge 
put him upon an allowance 
give t 


sllowance, as will 


f su 


sneech the advantage of s 
’ This 
ilways appear to increas¢ 
European inventions, 
purely Indian. Speaking 


ne says 


ana ¢ 





ter Man nd beast, say 


merit of these violent devi: 


gentieman s celig 
7 





lovely ¢ ir ul r heaven ' d up 
the counachou 1, tie t ven { re 
tiles, and known by the n e of the mas 





power f st 
H t 
} F aaall 
- t i) 
’ 
t 
h th t I 
ne r t ‘ t t ‘ 
ap 
fx ' P + } 
rom six ¢ , the { 
' ] | thy t? I ft 
die awa I ¢ ven to thre 
nu na t sile 
te } ; x that ' , ’ 
dt ‘ gan oer ' i 
the » heat. t - ‘ ‘ ? 
sna ind wait for t retre é 
ny 
‘ At sur vn t : pire bat 1 goa 
ic Ke ( t trom the ionely tre ind skim 
al the trees on V Phe « 
ferent k sof fr ulmost st the « with 
thei e and h > croa ” 
while t ind at-suck ment an 
nourn a git 
hear t red moan is though 
» distress the fh u.a t ‘ 
found in the t pees ‘ 
rest, distinctively articulates, ‘ houtou, | 
n a low and plaintive tone ir before 
sunrist the maam whistles about the 
hour; the hannaquoi, pataca, and mar 
nounce his near approach to the eastern h 
zon, and the parrots and paroquets conf hi 
arrival ther¢ pp. 13—15 
Our good Quixote of Demerara is a little t 
fond of apostrophyzing I'raveller! dost 


Reader! dost thou imagine Mr 


er that 


the whole 
itions from commor 


rarity, and that no 


gether, but the in 
an air of af.- 


Waterton 


s chara 


of Mr 
on from | 
w sh to depr ve hin 


ther ; but merely t 


, and upon such an 
these hgures 

rprise ind relief 

it nd exultation 

is ne | ses Sl ht ol 


omes t 


mething 
of an Indian tribe, 
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rl had only run, and it pe 
rust negiect but their pomoned f 
p Ss we 1 fT roe ] ieir i‘ 
I r from the f of the it, caret 
re t r e ¢ and ‘ 
t € € i them » dust seemed t 
! had the spider 
est which s ‘ t tt 
é nstant The ot 
t a t the fish I 
) at r to the br ) 1 
t of wild cotton, w ihung d 
ent t! were near fu 
It th difficulty the Ir 
} 1aded to part wv , 
t rhé ice W fler 
; to underst j st it 
" ‘ . D ws difientlt 


ret into tl Rio Negro, ind 


t nave rett at ira the ree of the I 
sequ n order to exa the Crystal M 
tains nad t l k once n e for Lake Pa 
or the White Sea; but, on arriving at Cayen 


he found that t t up the Amazon woul 
long and te e leit Cayenne. theret 
in 1 Ame 1 ship for irimarib v 
throught r rior to Cor stopper 





Leavy ‘ r he ys to the trave 
ler) vO ig isoned dishe your win 
and y r de c carry nothing but wh 

necessary f y r own ¢ fort, and the 
view ul depe | pon the ski { r 
Indian \ ior fish and game a 
t et long, ten wide ) 
‘ ’ es on each side, w 
r f L a ‘eV inutes you ca 
pend it twixt t tre nt shape of ar 
Under th im you mock, you may 
the peltin hower, and sleep heedless of tl 
dews of night A hat, a shirt, and a light pa 
of trowser ‘ be the raiment you re 
quire Cus mn Wul nteacn y 1 to tre 
ghtiy an bare! t 1 the iittle mequalities 
of the ground, an¢ how you how t pass 
unwounded, amid the mantling briar | 


112, 113 
Snakes are certainly an annoyance; but th 


snake, though high-spirited, is not quarr 





some; he considers his fangs to be given 
nce, and not for annoyance, and neve! 
flicts a wound but to defend existence. Ii 


tread upon him, he puts you to death for your 





clumsiness, merely because he does not und 
t what your clumsiness means; and ct 
tainly a snake, who feels 14 or 15 stone stam 
ing upon his tail, has little time for reflect 

and may be allowed to be poisonous and pet 
vish. American tigers generally run away-- 


in 





inn 
l'o 

Men 
the 
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coun 
So v 
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from which several respectable gentlemen in 
Parliament inferred, in the American war 
that American soldiers would run away also 

Che description of the birds is very animated 
and interesting; but how far does the gentk 
reader imagine the campanero may be heard 
whose size is that of a jay Perhaps 300 
yards. Poor innocent, ignorant reader! un 
sonscious of what Nature has done in the tf 


{ ‘ 


rests of Cayenne, and measuring the 
tropical intonation by the sounds of a 
duck! The campanero may be heard three 
miles '—this single little bird being more pow 
erful than the belfry of a cathedral, ringing f 

anew dean—yjust appo nted on account of shabby 
politics, small understanding, and good 
{ 


“The fifth species is the celebrated camp 


vero of the Spaniards, called Dara by t In 
dians nd bell-bird by the English He is 
about the size of the jay. His plumags 
white as snow On his forehead rises a spir 
tube nearly three inches long. It is jet black 
dotted all over with small white feathers It 


has acommunication with the pa 
filled with air, looks like a spire; when empty 








it becomes pendulous. H ; note is loud and 
clear, like the sound of a bell, and may be heard 
at the distance of three mile In the midst of 
these extensive wilds, generally on the dried 
top of an aged mora, almost out of gun rea 


you will see the campanero. No sound or song 


from any of t 


1e winged inhabitants of th 
rest, not even the clearly pronounced W ) 


from the goat-sucker, cause such 
astonishment, as the toll of the campaneré 
“ With many of the feathered race, he pays 


the common tribute of a morning and an ey 


poor- Will 


ing song; and even when the meridian sun has 





shut in silence the mouths of almost the 
of animated nature, the uimpaner ‘ 

e torest You hear his toll, and the 
ora munute, then another toll 1 the va F 
again, and then a t« nd ara 1 pause pp 
117, 118 

It is impo hle to contr t a gent as 
who has beer n th forests f ¢ \ . P 
we are dete sine ‘ : a 








brought to England, t 


place ind ive | ] 
e toucan 1 ¢ 
e hkeapu v « i 
low tre 7 
if es of na I ' , 
sa bird placed the ( ‘ 
1 bill a y l i ‘ 
puppy dog, and 1 r ¢€ v tre 
The t ins, to it t, to w 
purpose were gent ¢ ib t tcreat 
r what purpose w e certain ) 1 t 
Members of Parliament creates reste 
the House of Cominons with the ifnoran 
and folly, and impeding the business of the 
country 1 here is no end of such question 
So we will not enter into the metaphy 8 ol 
the toucan. The houtou ranks high in beaut 
s whole body is green, his wings and ta 


his crown is of black and blue; he makes 





no nest, but rears his young in the sand 
in size, is larger than the 
irts the society of man, but dis- | 


When nature 





‘The cassic 
iriing ;, he ¢ 


lains to live by his labours 
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forest, and there partakes of the store of fruits 

1 seeds, which she has produced in abun- 
When his repast 
and pays the little 
he owes him for his protection ; 


dance for her aérial tribes 
ver, he returns to man 


tribute which 


he take tation on a tree close to his house ; 
d there r hours together, pours forth a 
Ieee of imitative notes. His own song 
t it very short. If a toucan be yelp- 
1 the yurhood. he drops it, and im} 
tate | e will amuse his protector 
th t e different species of the 
woodne the heep ble it. he will 
dist { ‘ Then comes his own 
1 puppy dog or a guinea 
f t he t them off admura 
: t t esture during the 
t le that he enjoy Lie 
Th , ‘ 1rious. and imitates 
in he swith such exactness, that 
vi ther » than that of Mock- 
iongst t ‘ nists pp. 127, 128 
j re n é t extraordinary noises 
of t forest of ¢ enne The woodpecker, in 
tril nst the tree with his bill, makes a 
sound s t Vir. Waterton says it re 
} l-cutter than a bird 
While n your hammock, you hear the 
tst r ne in deep distress ; 
a str er v d take for a Weir murdered 


Suppose yourself in hopeless s rrow, begin 


vith a high note, and pronounce, ‘ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, h each note lower and 
till the tis scarcely heard, pausing a 


o betwixt every note, and you 
dea of the moaning of the 
wcker in Demerara.” p. 141 
One species of the goatsucker cries, 
ire you Who are you 

Work away, Work away A third, “ Willy 
come », Willy come go A fourth, “ Whip 
poor W W » poor Will It is very flat- 


mve some 
t Goat 
Who 
Another exclaims, 


te t that they should all speak English! 
1 we cannot much commend the ele- 
f their selections. The Indians never 
th yirds, f eving them to be the 
J the African devil 


Great tr f ire very fond of triumphing 
nd Mr. Waterton does not 

tt yportunit yf remarking, that nobody 
pt j the torests of Cayenne to ask 


to inquire if he had an 





1 ye wr to tal iway his gun, or to 

te the | ts of a manor, or to threaten 

Hh that ) i t the peace We 
fh hnoweve tha s point we are on the 
eve mproveg Vir. Peel, who is a man 


ft hivh characte ind principles, may depend 
ipon it that the time is come tor his tnterte- 
rence, and that it will be a loss of reputation 
» him not to interfere. If any one else can 
ind wiil carry an alteration through Parlia 
ment, there is no occasion that the hand of 
Government should appear; but some hand 
must appear. The common people are be 
coming terocious and the perari ide criminals 
ure more numerous than the violators of all 
the branches of the Decalogue 

“The King of the Vultures is very hand- 
some, and seems to be the only bird which 


O 








would not have bet 





ry little trouble. He 


superior to him in 


to enable him to es 


thout teeth the p 
i t him in self- 
OW I burrowln 
ne ight nceai 
ne still capabie 
wilds in periect salet 
tal pressure of the s 





t tood Nor doe 
n-tumne iter mu 
t iv 1K 
i dt 
tt t 
x 
P that perfectly 
} i p rt i 
hair, while 


igh to cover his wh 


rreat dread of comu 
bea d atter « 

ne r think ol 

q dead p 17] 


men, and 
iw some fowls whicl 
before, and they 

vent to the river P: 
eman, by name Ta 
1ocks in the thatche 
Next morn I hear 
r in his hammock, a: 


iw 
) unprecation or tw 
it to have been 

What is the mat 


ny thing alls 








inswerea ne Surilly, 


ive been sucking me t 


ere was light enough 
saw it much stained 
1 he tl isting |! 


Vil my ile b ( 
I found the \ 

rere was a wou 

i { \ i eer i T 

il I conjecture 

t it , tweive ‘ ‘ 


ining it, I think I put 


ur by remarking, 


blooded him without 





looked up in my face 





nemies, man, and 





was ot! opini 


this piece ot u 


“ t account is V 


Waterton, and shot 


enemies The land 


the ¢ 
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T t rt t ike f allows t ’ inta i prior oc 
‘ to draw p in his she i t pation, was to eat! 1 up The opportunit 
n quiet ly tate, the tige how which Yorkshire ures ha of combating 
ed in ¢ thing with | for with the boa strict re te that Mr. W 
t f for the troke ol terton must be a ved to tell } wn story 
Var } tak him home ( i ov manner 
te hb nd the boa trictor swallow One of these « its we sh d have thoug 
the teri t ( t British Museum But Hercul killed t 
reat Mr. Wats . " 
‘ ‘ » le 
‘ t ¥ ] ro ft 
» oe ‘ ae 
t I I 1 ye ( i 
t | \ | e v t 
a > t ‘ t , 
} f on k , t t r 
‘ but | t | f t 
In , t t | 
‘ ‘ pre \ 
not fond of Mir. Watert ut 3 th | i 
t gh mu t, madea I I 
bairi snake bite r t 
( nor W . tw I 
, ‘ t vere to nf t 
‘ ve h elf at ‘ { nate f 1 drove , P 
> v 4 t i t \ 
Inse ‘ r l¢ ~ I had se ‘ 
with t ( , se l ! fi t , | 
Me ‘ , f y : Hy ' ' ¢ ’ 
g fe | t toe Nie}. 207 
Sew thet . o ont { W th ‘ ike | n te 
vat t dia rived. 1 
get entry to y I th t f f t gorged himself, an 
‘ ‘ } r + while his subject 
Alice L ‘ i the It dos not appear 
to the bed: a t § v tism Whe t 
g you the foot kv t ; , ! es are 
ting rb ses ( I vl W P that the 
ence you aré nd ece of é to Cath d Protestar 
’ that 1 y , een before \ th | ! ty of t flox 
“wal ere M An \ t \ tu i to exclude ¢ 
eleven ieg your tea ) t t ir 1 the i and ¢ 
ondescript t ! i t The t is re rkable neve 
the nall bee ’ MA i V ¢ He ( t bhor ever 
dozen eyes t haste! f i t ! not t re i itrescenct 
read and butt \ nature i ti { « th Tr} y i cha 
seems to be gat he ent } rt é t s it tt inconveniences 
hosts to eat you up \ ( nding, out t htr i eep on the 
{ your <¢ at waistcoat and Db chit Such feat rb { the fore lo e a rat in 
are the tropics this 1 1 i ) 1 Euro; ! if |} 
dews, fogs, v driz t 1 ) Every thing is by ipa I 
thecaries rush bout with ( ant About midnight i I y iyving awak¢ 
tinctures—to our B i itional | and in eat p [ heard the Indian 





i ‘ faces Massa I - i no hear Tiger I 














We « 1e now to tl counterpart of St tened attent y, and heard the sofily sound 
George id the Dragon Every one knows ng tread of his feet as he approached u The 

at the large snake of tropical climates throw noon had gone down, but every now and the: 

welf upon his prey, twists the folds of v d.get a f him the light of 
body round the victim, pre s him to death our fire e \ the Jaguar, for I could se« 
ind then eats him Mir. Waterton w ed a t pot i! Dax Had I wished to have 
large snak ior sake of his skin ind it fred at him V not able to take a sure aim 
occurred to him, that the success of t rt riw ! pain that I could not tur 
of combat dependec n who began first, | 1 11 hammock The Indian wou 
and that if he could contrive to fling ! 1 red t | would not w him to dos 
sell upon the snake, he was just as likely to 

nd the snake to the British Mr m, ast See the t f the Museum, p. 467 
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de He 
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famous for their equestrian skill; but Mr. We 
terton is the first among them of whom it could 
be said, that he has a fine hand upon a croco 
dile. This accursed animal so ridden by Mr 
Waterton, is the 
large rivers in South America near the line 
Their boldness is such, that a cayman ha 
metimes come out of the Oroonoque at Ar 
gustura near the public walks where the pe 
bled, seized a full grown man, 


liam Curtis after dinner, and 


scourge and terror of all the 


Sir W 


irri 1 into the bed of the river for h 
fo The gove r of Angustura witnessed 
th reurmsta self 

Our Eboracic traveller had now been nearly 
eleven ths in the desart, and not In val 
Shall we ex 33 ir ibts, or sha ve ¢ 
fidentiy stat at once the immense weaith he 
had acquires —a prodigious variety of insects, 
tw lundres 1 thirty birds, ten land-tortoisee, 
hve armadi two large serpents, a sioth, an 
unt-bear ayman. At Liverpool, the cus- 
t jouse officers, men ignorant of I 






s collection, detained it s 
ind, in spite of remonstrances to the Tr j 
to pay very high duties. This 





‘ as ik reed 
rea ibsurd; that a man of sci e 
I pickled armadiia, for a Colle 
f nat ul history, without paying a tax 
t [his surely ist have happened in the 


We cannot doubt but 


nave 
. ‘ " | 
a great people 


make them a 


e he can be permitte i to land a 


aterton is te 


S It is pleasantly writte: 
not annear ~~ ‘ 
n ippea a much @ 
i g beasts Shooting 
u ur his occupatior 
\ er nere ar ho bushi 





ae ribes them with er 
I al fe ling His storie 
our faith; but a4 
‘ ‘ Caye e, must 
F jany d thing 
it the dwe 
Hl HH We do not want to 
W i tightly ,—be 
‘ s best with h 
) pie ind 
rs « im 
g t in t \ t 
; ‘ tat descr 
| i r i 
¢ t a hich h ics the 
t of I ean iriour, into t 
» t ag V the 
1 eriority to the tre 
avau the ild beaut iN 


end the 
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From the British Crit for peace, and restored the balance of Europe 


ind now we prosper after having expendec 
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0 . . eraeEn > om - ‘ | upon a single war more than a thousand 
AND ¢ HARA TER OF THE RIGHT een dieuline. anil eddad tu tie welineal dike 
at HON. JAMES OSW ALD of Dunnikier ; at least the half of that sum 
at contained “y & COFTESPONEERCE 8 ath — of We find, too, that, in those days, Sir Robert 
ne MOS Shetengy shed men of the . — Walpole met his antagonists in the House t 
ku Constable and Co . Commons at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
We have been disappointed in these letters ; ave fi d ite dinner at fou wherea 
’ which, taken in the mass, are neither interest- | "5 succes + begin their par ament ry tous 
nd ng nor well written. The list of noble, learn at the hi retired r xat ind 
and reverend correspondents, which invites ro to be t ‘ ltor . 
i toa perusal of the volume muuld not fail to | ® rt 1 ul arena 


reate in us the expe ition of much excelien 





























I eria ind profound discussion and ye 
th the exception of a few at the beginning ran r ' 
notes addressed to Mr. Oswald are the | °F S : 
~ ost Common-p e things imaginabie und | D Xpec 4 
ts, , ret rt } f+ ‘ nite t n e r ’ t ! t it te 
t, - ot a d ‘ , ‘ ve ’ ‘ t t t 
in ig ‘ ire dest ito o ' 
as ent it n th story of the ist ave - $ t 
8, vy could not be read with a decree of ' i yy tha 
tine Ti ind it because there 1s to be id 
ry, ind in them a co t re et ) und , 
easures, which have secured for " 5 Wi t ent 
© i permanent h yon the t t ie im t : 
. tant posterit t« a‘ ‘ ’ ' 
tax ine a te ‘ ‘ I Mp mt! i h ‘ : ‘ a ' t 
the the tedious gr is ¢ , , t ther h t t 
t P Me n 3 1 \ 
. It i vot a ‘ since the ea s t 
pie w eem tot ) rt l il t anot . on oe 
1a and t ran acquaintance : ad ' 
“ rent ar ‘ of th ‘ } exa Wavy ( 
u i called upon to listen to the « . u 
= tions of politicians, lamentin ver a nati , t eS ; 
- t which entailed upon the intry the ¢ : ' : G { 
is burden of at n pe inum; and an We . : u , 
te 10uncing the rapid and im table catastroph ty ye Mr. O . 
‘ of a pub bankruptcy, a mnpe a 1 the Ul vost of Ex - t t 
| al total ruin of commerce, and a revolution in the : m5 
n as. at nt. t te | to t t 
. it t th great trangu city W : , 
‘ n n gat to the kh I t t tis 
; r 
: t nearly thurt ull t 1 Case “A , . 
ny the pressure of a taxation which draws every \ : . r as ; x 
year from the labour and t ut the King , : ft 
- dom, a gross sum falling little short of sixt ur ‘ 
. million . ebat in pa 
- Again, we read of patriot n ng th . sunicat to the pu . , 
it . exe ulive ir ‘ i irl th ir i ‘ tit t itu . vas re ul ad n 
: ents, because twelve thousand m were mgu a 
ig lowed to practise the use of arms in the time OE , I , ' : 
- f peace, while, in these day u have no - ie - i n 
: fears tor the permanence otf r f dom, a eC t y ) 1e VE 
‘ wit the 1 t D J 
1iough the mulitary establishment the 1 
pire exhibits the formidable r call of a hun naan ed his w , . 2 ' 
cred and thirty regiments of hor ind toot t aveE of | : a nt 
in the same work, we listen to debates on the it sa f Horace Walp at 
expedience of continuing to the Queen of Hun pou to! , —" rx ‘ ‘ 
vary a subsidy of JUU.00U by mean t which bil ar t wit fD t 
he battled the designs « Fran bled the a ' ‘ mt ‘ ' Murra ou 
e wer of Bavaria, compelled | sia to sue the b - . . : av "= revea 
to the gene reader. a the ‘ ey ments 
the { of the le n, on either side re o1 
We are ware that th tt sum r ed | made su t I ire Oswa fo ‘ 
¢ tthe Ex quer aot ot exceed 54,000,000 necessary to write t his trend ns» in 
N bu ts are mad tot the gross | the substance of every discussion wh as 
ice of tar bet they a yaced to thi intimately connected with ) y of the 
rovernment d to give an outline oi the ar 





thor 
bh 
him 


the page 


} 


the press 
of the p 


ment and modern tune } uab! 1 >y " ' d his pleasure tha 


marks. Lord Kame uted hin on | tw es should adjourn fora fortnight. ¥ 











guess what 
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ke, confirms th 
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piaces Ax 
honest 
but I woul 
aepend 
ious ministry 
The quotatio: 
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Perh 
‘ 





ip 


upon 
is and 
whic 





chance, 


d not have 


there 1s like to be 


new munistry may 
n after they get 
the safety of my 


and such a 


yvays must be 


are now ab 


which has 











€ Opinio! been ge 
' received, that the discontented whig 
FF igh invited by the king, refused to take 
: ce under Lord Carteret: because that n 
an had, im order gratily the personal 
ies of the monarcl rolessed his readine 
nduct the government of thi yunt ub 
h a way as might prove ubserv ttotl 
rests and a indizement o! the hereditar 
ate n the Elbe an Wese1 The Son of 
G 1., it well kn could never trai 
his affections to England, nor identify his 
e with her y i prosperity. He vie d 
e Vv i 1 and p n new domi i 
it n ona ve hit to be 
ito t iinst the influence of 
; R} ime ‘ 
ff} ul L OF na in the 
{| 
\ Y I 1 trar 1 i I 
¢ ! t r \ i no 
xX} t i ad ‘ ‘ 
t my I { Line with a ] 
ut tli t had the est s 
er lia transaction, which 
| | in t appr vet 
must be re d for conversa 
‘ to vy. t t it i bet my 
id still is, that plac ught to be the 
t of eve ‘ tior but unlucky 
have ‘ the first. It 
é f esent me 
nat the eve to treat ih 
i « t t t | t t the 
‘ 1 the « ) 
n ) tion t \ 
ir op did not t ‘ v 
| e, theretor to¢ ( nt lecotiation 
even ot I the « ( hen n ich 
f places id y eXist, because it 
1 not possibly leave ‘ r they and 
friends must nece 1 t upposed 
i twh 1 th t had » far 
i negotiat di ‘ ted 
¢ i uestion They 
a t yon ( po bility t 
t r ! nad peniy 
‘ ected, and ex ed the sche 
iw Britain t H But they 
te ind are now u aw th I 
y bet s it t scheme 
i their disavowa r it r the tuture ind 
promise ing so no mor Time will 
if the 1@ side is not dupe nd the other 
ves 
There are several rather entertainir uy letters 
mm Hume the hi torian ilressed to Mr 
Jswald ind as they are | the best in the 
ime, we shall be the more free in our ex 
An allusion is made, it will »b 
erved, to a claim on the part of the philoso 
ier for half pay, which it seems he had very 
ender hopes of obtaining, notwithstanding | 
good wishes of his countrymen in office 
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Hume had 


St. C 





r 
il it 
l 
t 
‘ 
‘al 
W 
Ab 
cepted 


old friend 


as British 


he wr 
1 | 
bid ye 


vot an 


tend h 


of Turin 


LT 
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ble, if n 


nave 
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erved in the army under Ge 
in the capacit ti ary se et 
pe r no pre ent t ! er 
A remuneration for the tigrue 4 
the future hust 1 I me ri 
re ui at tl ! the wa 
The i be a ec th the 
t patio \ n i ‘ tine p 
pect it “ ite . er w 
y the v y cor ‘ { viole 
n i te th r 
! road 
git t congratu 
t ct 
i th K 
pe t 
\ 
\ k 
n t 
1 in¢ t ; i 
I Dut t ) ‘ é 
p This winter 
fate of Hollar 
I f f 7 
it t the par " ‘ ‘ 
¢ i eve have i Br 
t I ce ratulate you 
ra seat 1 ly congratu 
up f ve Su ta 
ve to every ( ind t popul t 
t Lt you Vv pendeay to preserve 
va ) that polit 
‘ f y advantage 
‘ { . that ime nad 
) e | , Essays I 
, 2) f Harry (Loré 
‘ é g ist t i dis 
l irst place, I th I amt 
wed tot i a retreat In the se 
1 see not hat equence 
pre nt e, from the « te 
t 1 i ict be 
‘ ep e. What you 
‘ t it ‘ r in Lon 
f ise ¢ ne Abercrom! 
I ber t in order to s 
) Phe el has small hope 
itte Hu ( umpbell 
t tiered iend me h 
i ting the difficulties,’ &« 
t! nning of 1748, Mr. Hume ac 
tuat ! private secretary t hi 
tie ene l, wl was sent to Turin 
t Ina tle to Mr.O wald 
a Llow 
| more to say to you, than t 
ut before | leave this country l 
tation from General St. Clair, toa 
in his new employment at the court 
wl I hope will prove an agreea 
1 profitable, jaunt for m« | shall 
opportunity of seeing « rts an 





'e 


, r 
¥t 
to visit 
ind in 
M nt 
: any 
Heaven 
i the persor 
that m« 
pa ons 
nbitious, t 


us, the 


nder 


violent 


c v r ’ o na 1 
yortunities, th 
turn toa t to me 
ich, I confess, has a 
‘ hav 
tory ' tion not 
‘ ¢ ti perat y 
e of ¢ cal , 
rt ‘ t & 
> 
‘ But ‘ 
t | , : , ; 
| trea tores 
| 
| ‘ 
‘ 
‘ t t , 
| I Vl 
s far Mr. Pe 
‘ ‘ t T ¢ 
t t nave 
? | ‘ 
Fox, f ttlet 
. ‘ 
j 
ri 
wore ‘ sul ‘ 
tent ‘ 
‘ 
] \ ; 
VF | 
H t 
‘ t t t 
" ‘ ' 
( 
‘ 
' r 
¢ 
‘ . t 
i 
1 t t i t t t 
t e Pharam 1s 
, t extr ancies I 
' he father. desiring 
us daughter n hor I 


tew davs she Will 





\ this is certainly true 
small fevers preve nt a great 
e praised that | have always 

nd company of the fi OX 


to escape such Tidi 





But « 1 ever suspect 


he severe, the bustling, the im 
Marchmont, of becoming 


yuld 








1. James Oswald. 





The yiect of the next lettor from J 
H € blvw handled. and will prove of con 
siderable interest to the student of polit 
economy But it admits not of abridgement 
und is too long for insertion. The histori 
value of the following note must be obvious t 
every reader, whose attention has at any time 
been d ted to the inquiry which it yw 

‘ nt ?t ‘ } ( te - 


e that vou had undertaker 


Mure told: 


n with regard to the Old Er 








t ret entief ‘ 
Sul I cannot satisfy myself on t 
! t I find that historians and ant 
s are I t a loss The nobilit 
| erve, paid according to their rank an 
ty. not their estates. The counties wer 
t te valuation; but it was in tl 
I the ynmissioners to sink the sur 
de every individual, without ra 
t I thers nad the practised this ar 
‘ t with tl court, as Charle 
c ylall f th regard to the subs ¢ 
ed by ! t d parliament Yet it see 
ce that there ist have been some r 
f estimation. What was it? Why was it s 
variable? Lord Strafford raised an Iris) 
y from 12,000/. to 40,0001. by changing t 
rule of ¥ tio but the Irish parliament 
tter ! chment, brought it down aga 
If Mr. H ul rtakes the solution of tl 
! tt t t re lisit to have these ¢ 
t eve Il am glad to hear that we 
re to! r company here this summer 
i that | have an opportunity to ta 


other subjects 


where | 


The more i 








want vour vice and opinion 
Ivance yw K, the re am I convin 
that the History of Er nd has never yt 
} n. not only for stvle. which is 
for to a the world. but also for matter 
ce ar partiality of all « 
hist Rap whom | had an esteem f 
‘ ' ble | iav be liable to t 
f e, but lam certain of « 
that of partiality The truth is, ther 
1 re to blame and praise t 
, D ent. that I am afr 
t ture of th in my composition, being 
s sometimes for an aff 
‘ t the result of judgment and w 
Oy 1 sha be judge for | 
¢ t r h on your leisure 
tre Hue ro ar ft. tenet oce 
‘ Let hea i you as you 
the 1 the town. that we may concert n 
ires for my catching you idle, and with 
cor V t Kir lay 


We consider the above notice regarding t 


yirit in which Mr. Hume composed his * His 
tory of Englan as an extremely valua 
re and testimonial; but it appears m 


1s well as from a former let 


ter to Oswald, that the philosopher was 
prophet. His bright thoughts concerning | 
self have been proved to be as groundless a* 
his gloomy views respecting the nation 
while the affairs of the public have prospered 


his hopes of reputation, as an impartial 


have entirely deceived him. No charge is s 
as that of having been 
bias towards royalt) 
a charge, we think, both U 


write 


heavy on his memory, 
influenced by a decided 
und Charles | 
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founded and unjust, but yet very generally 
and most pertinaciously, urged against I 
We have paid some attention to the history 
f the « war, as we us to the theory and 
practice the English government, fr the 
accession of the Tudors down to the period of 
the ¢ nonwealth; and in all our examina 
tion of authorities, we have not been abie to 
tect Hume in a single m srepresentation 
design, or party spirit. In re 
. t occurrence indeed, he had not 
the of information which we now 
p respect t thers, he seems t« 
ive meselt w 1 state ents given 
il s€ bul we peat, that there is 
where any just rea for unpeaching hi 
storical honesty rf denouncing him as 
partial and narrow-mind n hie views M 
dern authors it s true who have gone 
er the ground occupied by Hume, have en 
ceavoured togratily ce in repu can propen 
n the ves 1 their readers. by at 
King at or t! ncerity of Charles. an 
the partiality of his historian For this pur 
mse, tne nave had recourse to the worst arts 
the special pleade issailing the motives of 
t r opponents, and magnifying tl s htest 
crepancy int » 4 trous perversion ol! 
acts | 
That Hume intended to be impartial, and 
ulso that he imagined | if to have sucteed- | 
ed in his intent idmits of no doubt. “I 
may be liable says he, to his friend ill the 
onfidence and openness of a private corres | 
pondence to the reproach of ignorance, but J | 
am certain of @s ping that of part ality | 
We can afford to give but one letter more 
from Mr. Hume; and it relates to the appoint- | 
ment which he held under Lord Hertford, as | 
ecretary ft Ire | His communication to 
Mr. Oswald. bears date June 2. 1765—the vear 
elore he was removed tf 1 Par to the Eme 
Isle, and is no farther valuable than as it 
istrates a passage in the autobiography of 
listunguished author | 
There is a gentleman here, Abbe, and a 
nan of letters, who is willing to enter into a 


with me, on 


ial know 


unmerce, or mutual exchange 


very point of poli ymmer 








edge. He has a great deal of very exact in 
formation with regard to every th ng that con 
erns these subject has great freedom ol 
thought and speech, and no connexions 
ith any muiniste Asa le, he has sent 
1¢ the enclosed questions which [| could not 
exactly answer, and is willing to answer any 
of a like kind w 1 | could propose to him | 

ught | could not do better than transmit 
em to you; and as I know you will also have 


questions to ask transmit them to 


him, and you may depend on his answer as 





ist as solid. I have left the margin large 
enough to save you trouble; I know you are 
the most industrious, and the most indolent 
man of my acquaintance; the former in busi 
ness, the latter in cere mony The present 
task | propose to you is of the former kind 

‘You will hear that Sir Cc harles Bunbury is 
appointed secretary tor Ireland Lord Hert 
ford thinks it absolutely certain that I am to 
succeed him; a I, too, think it probable 
My lord throws up immediately if this demand 


VoL IX —No 


50 





creature 





113 


s not complied with; yet, notwithstanding 


be 











these favourable circumstances, I shall not 
wonderfully surprised in case of a disappoint 
inent I know that I can de pend on your g od 

fices with Lord Halifax, and with every 
othe verson on whom you have influence 
Lord Hertford writes this post to that nobl 
lord The present advantages I possess are 6¢ 
great, that it seems almost extravagant to 
doubt of success; and yet, in general, it ap 
pears to me almost incomprehensible, how it 
should happen that I, a philosopher, a man of 
letters, nowlse a court of the: t indepen 
t spirit, who have given offence t every part 
nd every part th I] iV.s i | have 
described mysell houk bt i 1 employ- 
ment of di y of a thous a-year. Thi 
event is, in general ' that I tan 

the issue, it will not have place 

Mr. Oswald answered t etter on the 13th 
day of the same month, g ry Mr. Hume 
surances t t tine tment t Ire nd 
would Jlibly take place. Both epistles 
were written in 17 yet in the teh 
wh 1 the histor ves of his own lite, his 
nomination to the e of under-secretary did 
not reach him until the year 1767. He tells 
us, that the sumu f 1765, Lord Hertford 
left him at Paris, being uppointed lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland I was chargé d affaires,” he 

ontinue till the of the Duke of 
Ris hmond, towards the end of the year. In 
the he rinning of 1766 I left Paris, and next 
summer went to Edinburgh with the same 


formerly, of burying myself in a phi 


view, as 
losophical retreat I returned to that place 
not richer, but with much more money, and a 


income, veans of Lord Hert 
ord's friendship, than I left it, and I was desi 
ay of trying what superfluity could produce . 
of a 
from 


re 
I 


much larger by n 


formerly made an experiment 

But in 1767, I received 
invitation to be 
both the 


as had 
compet 


Mr. C 


tary 


ene 
under-sec 
character 


onwiay an 


and ‘this invitation, 





of the person, and my connexions with Lord 
Hertford, prevented me from declining. I re 
turned to Edinb in 1769 very opule nt, 
Ax 
We must, therefore, again express our sus- 
that the editor, in preparing these me 


ye, has not been atten- 
not a little disappoint- 


pubiic ¢ 


We 


for the 


tive t were 


» dates 








ed, too, at finding that hardly any of these his- 
torical notices make the slightest reference to 
the insurrection which took place in Scotland 
in the year 1745. The only exceptions are, a 
letter from the provost of Edinburgh to Mr 
Oswald, assuring his countryman that the re 

port which had gone abroad of the chief ma 

ristrate of the gude town” having taken 
upon hims¢e If the command of the pretender’s 
artulery and ¢ goons, was totally devoid of 
truth; and secondly, a note from Mr. Dodding 

ton, making e jocular remarks on the said 
prov rst n the st ] more celebrated Gene 

ral Cope. We transcribe the latter of these 
documents :— 

“JT am much obliged to you for your two 
letters. Our poor friend Johnny has made 
Mrs Doddington ind I, who y valued 
him, very melancholy; poor worthy gallant 


May thy virtues be rewarded where 


P 


e 





, ‘ 1 tated when thon art no 
to 1 i ur of Edinburgh, | ar 
satished with it: as to frend 

' t rta he mav be 
t | account ‘ is vé 
k I } » Ear t Lent 
hat toft man's cor et 
Ss #% Cope's ar! 
! t be m 
2 bot I 
t ~ ne ‘ ue 
. ; i ft v nave wa 
» af . ‘ ut of « er 


A 4 i 
Mr. Gr t e, that ft 
erfect st f th > tiand, t 
y d this last from your fh 
. to the he vy of holine is profess 
( 1 of England. 1 hope 
' best use imagir 
’ 7 r ‘ Al tin 
‘ tion; for Im 
t tho 
‘ = u cr 
i t wr wr { 
iwa the 
, , rf 
| t t ’ 
Bu t t may, | hope it wv 
en tf ! happy ye 
r ve unt  % if you ‘ t 
es a t t more t ‘ 
at ir 1! ate i : mudi 
u een be en to 1 f 
verent, as we is ot 
e. tot ret them, and not earnestly 
re t ct t the nd pr 
‘ - ‘ ' ot 
r mtr ri t ) that 
‘ . ‘ » F ¢ ] ess 
1 y n 
! i ! nd corre 
t W tai with Mr. Oswal 
tercourse s r of friendship, we set 
the name f William Pitt, afterward 
*hatham he contributions of th 


guished statesman are, however, conhnec 


‘ft 


one short letter, on the first dramat vert 
ance of John Home, the author of “ Dou 


Mr. Oswald had put the play into the 


f Mr. Pitt, to secure for the minister of At 





neford the critical idoment fa 
holar and a man of tast ind as it ts 
sant to f w into the paths of lteratur 
ivat fe the great public characters 
i ruled tl Tate of nations, we make 
gy to our readers tor inserting the 
t brief munication After mi 
e pleasure of secing you the times you have 
good t i at mv house, durin 
t l extremely mortified not 
ple t t ! duriny ny passage 
ere t? Lon I in my way to 
for h place | shall be set out by the time 


a oe 1. I found the play, whieh 
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I return by the bearer of this, sent from Ha 
ley to me, and lying at my house for you 
Mr. Lyttleton—now become Sir Georg 

your humble servant, read it over togethe 


sure We both found er 


spirit and imagery in it, as well as much deep 


with much 





ind strong sense there is likewise character 
We think the business had better be 
tween 4g nd t mother, and leave it 
tuation of the 1dgment is we Kept up 
part: tow is the end of it something 
{ dienity id reatness might be th 
to hold it unt ‘ ust Wit! itl ‘ 
y ne ¢ scwer f the su ess ot t 

t not ! rtais t command su 

queamish re bul we 

Sempronious, we'll deserve it I not 


" 1. but shall be elad. to contribute all int 


power to forward it Il hope when I retu 


kiss your hands; and am, with the greate 


We shall close our extracts with a descr 

tion of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt com; 

with that of Mr. Murray, the celebrated Lord 
ud ng tothe contested meas 

of taking 16.000 Hanoverians into Britis 

Mr. Oswald stat n a letter to Lord K 








that On t st dav Mr. Murray 
the we thir tor-gvenera \ 
duced t ipport the court, which he 

et r 1, exter rely methodical { 

er t ul ery fine colouring He 
re ed to by Mr. Pitt, who, in the 
ter manner gl id of the weake rt 
of speech h the greatest stre 
express ; n the most manly sty 
witne d,t ed almost all his « t 
| f woke like h ple der I 
not ‘ t ell of a certain appearar 

r been employed by others. TI t 

spoke like a gentle 1, like a statesma \ 
felt what he ind possessed the str 
desire of t that teeling to othe 
their own tnt i that of their ¢ t 
Mur ? ir attention by the persp 

t r Y nd the elevan tt 
’ tt ” r atten nm ar 
spect the er < he eatness t } 

time tive trengt ind energ , § 
expre ns, a the « unty you are in 
ilwa risi foaec¢ ater elevation bot 
thought and style. For this talent he 
esses beyond any eaker | eve d 
ever f: rf a ‘ nning to the « 
n ef t r m expre 
And this se has begur 
like a man of is well as a t 
v n all prol t be, or rather at 

illowed t nak S great an ea 
( man ¢ that ci M iy i 

ke since on the other two debate her 
his rival carried all before him, being ver 
equally 1 with Pelham, You 
Winnington. I dare say you will be s 
ible to read this scraw!. which I have ‘ 
t immea r e le from a t 
I fin n havir done when Pitt t 
for I think | neere the 1 t f 
charact I ever \ 

Ther ea wore of these Memor 
the e called rt! ft 1; butt 














ia 
i 
ef 
t 
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eater part have no interest whatever, being 
vate notes on personal and domestic affairs 

benevolence or 
Oswald, or 
against individuals 
rh in rank and station. We are astonished 


prudence did not pluck the editor by the 


uidressed to the 
il patronage of Mr 
him 


tions 
conmi- 


s entrusted to 


ind remind him that there is among men 

: thing as posthumous reputation, and 
there may be individuals on both sides of 
weed, whose sensibility is more acute 

s own, and who may not choose to have 

tt world told that their fathers went a 
ng to the son of a Scotch laird. There 

st be an end to all correspondence with 
in place if the most pr vate letters of 


ersons in the retired walks of life are to be 
1 together, and put forth in a volume 
rely t 
ed of patronage, and that those who wan 
i favour 


show that people in power are pos 


are not ashamed to ask | 
f these Memorials, in short, should have been 
into the fire of the library at Dunne 

kier, and the remainder kept in manuscript for 


thrown 





ateful and admiring rela- 





¢ amusement of g 


} 
es in the pariour 


From the Monthly Maga: ne 
rHE SONGS OF OUR FATHERS 


——* Sing aloud 
id Songs, the precious Music of the Heart 


Wordsworth. 


Sine them upon the sunny hills, 
When days are long and bright, 


> 


nd the blue gleam of shining rills 

Is loveliest to the sight 

ng them along the misty moor, 

Where ancient hunters rov'd, 

And swell them through the torrent’s roar 
The songs our fathers lov d' 





The songs their souls rejoiced to hear 
When harps were in the hall, 
And each proud note made lance and spear 


r i 
Thrill on the bannered wall 
The songs that through our v ulley Ss sree! 


Sent on from age to age 
e his own river's voice, have been 
The pe isant s heritage 
The re iper sings them when the val 
Is filled with plumy sheave 
The woodman, by the starlight pale 
Cheered homeward through the leave 
And unto them the glancing oars 
A joyous measure keep 
Where the dark rocks that crest our res 


Dash back the foamimg dee} 


et it be t light they shea 
O’er each old fount and grove 
\ memory of the gentle dead, 
A lingering spell of love 
Vurmuring the names of mighty men, 
They bid our streams roll on, 
And link high thoughts to every glen 
Where valiant deeds were done 
Teach them your children round the hearth, 
When evening-fires burn clear 
And in the fields of harvest mirth, 
And on the hills of deer 





t. One half 


The Songs of our Fathers. 





So shall each unforgotten word, 
When far those lov'd ones roam, 

Call back the hearts which once ut 
To childhood’s holy home 


The green woods of their native lar 


Shall whisper m the strain 
The voices of their household band 
Shall breathe their name ra 
The heathery he nv ym ri 
Wher Ke th t I y rov< 
Sing to your sons those elodies 
The ngs j r fathers lov d 
——— 


From the New Monthly Magazir 


ENT OF MONT BLAN( 


page of 


Continued from 


August 


2th, 1n25—He that has 


iny thing to d will pretty certainly awake in 
the morning Ihe probability is considerably 
increased if he hould ha ypen t be sieceping on 
a bed of angula 1€s Our rugged mat 
tress a hard pillows did not quite resemble 
1 bed down, so that we were littie tempted 
to luxurious idleness Soon alter three, my 
active triend began to be stirring The air in 
the rude tent was vitiated and heavy, and we 


/ a] tl " . ts of ‘ se §£ f 
fancied that some part i the coarse awning 


felt staff from condensed and congealed perspi 


ration Towards morning the sensation of 
cold had been sufficiently severe, for our co 
vering was slight. K Madame Simond had 





put up for me a pair of very warm sippers, 


these were quite invaluable on an islet of bar 
ren rock, surrounded by a wide expanse of 
snow My friend's flannel night-cap also did 


i 
littie acts ot ‘ purteous- 
feeling ol 


will, not to be forgotten through a whole life 


spec ial service; thes 


ness often produce a cord al good- 


from the edge of 
found our 


and a bright, clear, 


On putting aside the awning 
examine the sky, we 


gratihed 


the rock to 
eager wishes 
/udIess, SU ning upon 


us Phe brave guides were still quiet and snug 


ner morning just daw 


some lying at the end of the tent, others in 


a litthe cavern beneath it. They did not ap- 
pear very velie 


ientiy exeited either Dy ambi 





tion or by curl ty l'o our fre quent demand, 
Temps de se lever, n'est-ce pas? Bien beau 
temps, quand faut partir ‘The calm reply 
was, “ Pas encore, Messieur Il n'y a rien qui 
presse On ne peut pas voir However, af 
ter a tew tender | uries for stiffened joimt 
aching limbs, and smarting taces, we were 
on the alert mon alter four Some oz 
guides were busy in preparing | kfast, ot 
were occuplt i in ran ny the prov 
be taken up with Ove the victualling de 
partinent Coutet preside nd by his order w 
were provisioned scantily enough, a tt 
seemed. We had betore us cs over t 
snow of fourteen hours, dur 0 ve 
not once put our feet on hd rock Yet 
only provision for nine mie vere three pound 
of bread, three bottle t wine me le nade 
hve pullets mid a small stock of raisins j 


prunes. But Coutet had rightly 








mains 1 squ 
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t eS \ ut 
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} thir 
I did not nk 
Bit ing on a st 
the hea t the 
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On examinur 
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by the ow is 
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(s 
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ca f 
M i 
| ? s 
n 1 
lit t 
{ x 

ns a littl 

I depart 
ae Malt save 
™ te 

difficult 
ma n ua Six 


wallet we brought back a con 








untouched 
the shoes worn the prece ding 
t nd » co ipletely soaker 
to be u t for continuing the 
e had ther p reserve 
es to fix to the hee 
t i r lent S 
t I ] {) great 
A er ft ex ve 
~ it a hare ave 
ev even here some 
put S t 8 that on 
‘ rt n t if 
vith prod 
! i wet f 
| t dif 
ats VI 1 
‘ ; ( oe 
f ere : : 
\ 
t 1 ery ¢ 
‘ 2 t N 
‘ ‘ it 
’ to fine o of 
ex eit , 
Pe 8 now 62 
é ve t viet af 
ck t wou ‘ 
I j still, howe 
i trave 
i dau Ni 
ese little prel ! y matters 
ind we were t if 
on d any tuture trave 
DY Dad weather t r 
the 1 tn it ithe Gr 3 
we veg t rep he u 
t it very important t 
) it ¢ ' ‘ 
ao 1 the r i 
ery iatest ) rite 
rac Loi =a re 
he trouble he { n ha , 
in the morning Le ler 
ulere le y ¢ t que 
t partir de bon matin, il 
‘ 1 ie ft en 
eur t« lie 
the CAS We pa the re 
e hut, calle La Cabane de 
ne t is t It i 
our w wal fw ente 
l irt hille« t 
i the guides why the h t 
nent They t it t 
nthe one the hac ‘ tec 
ind certain tine ght of 
ne that Md pet aps supportec 
t naturalist, w a r 
preiler th esting-place, hac 
‘ it was Dut we had 
tor ipparatus 1 the 
t, th tore, were « 





Ascent of Mont Blan 


Des 





ending 


and entering on 


from the rocks, 
just of 














the snow e found it a picasant con 
sistenct We sunk only two or three in-hes 
so as to give firmness to the footstep without 

ch exert Our course was now not im 

c tei vard to the summit, but to tl 
right toward the base of the Déme du Goit 
We had for some t i free unobstructec 

t the expanse of snow swe ng into gentile 
tions, wv itv e crevices B 
‘ i db nhaled with t 
! t I I feeling, howev 
roes oft eeded by depré 
wh tu a very considerable ¢ 
] i tv ch the raretact 
It ur t ful, va s in different 
My f Captain Sherw be 
gan to fe ! ) n the Grands Mulet 

When we v¥ 1 higher than the Peak 
leneritte began to feel similarly affectec 
Att t teen thousand feet m« 

f the ned a little nd on tl 
su ty suffered, though in ¢ 
ferent « re Ihe whole scenery around us 
for t t nittu the roe wi 

f } ee pleasing and novel. 7 
ove W f und of a deep b 
l ( e? er slopes glittered 
1d beneath our ft 
t 10w was dimpled like t 
tine hore by the ripple of the rf 
t £ ¢ On every side we were embayed 
tf granite soaring to a vast 
! ediately above them, r 
he tance, rose the white head ot 
t \ king parently defying all 
r l eartully high, that we could 
t it without some degree of 

The e of march gradually led us tot 
‘ f | caverns in the snow, of which 
ve had seen the dark yawning mouths when 

down from the rocks These caverns 

examine th considerable attention ; and 

er ¢ ire alone worth not a little la 

b itigue. We had seen nothing like 
them u r previous rambles on the ice I 
many cases the y appe ared to be portions of 
vast chasm, which extended across the plain 
ut is In gener il cove red by a thic k layer 

snow In different parts, probably from the 
en widening of the chasm, the snowy arc! 

had tallen by its wn we ght, and displayed 
the ter ysses beneath Holding one 
t y the hand, we could approach the 
very edge, and k down into the mysteriou 












































which 
when 


verns 





ont 
nh the 
riot 








darkness. In some parts we could see the 
ntinuation of the chasm under the snow, and 
eye plunged some distance into the gloom 

til! all wastotally dark. We observed too very 
attentively the nature of the arch above the 
gull It appeared in general of great soli- 
dity, but in some parts near the edge was evl- 
dently so thin that the 
t infallibly have broken through the fragile 


weight of a single man 
mu ahd 

crust. Int 
bable that the unhappy Monsieur Eschen fell 
[he pr spect of pass ng over some of these ca 


such a deep dark gull it is pré 





trail a support was by n 


I think it 


us graves on so 


ans entertaining probable that 








vad a thousand dragoons thought proper t 
eap on horseback mto some of these vast 
isms, they would all have sunk instantly 
rom view a the gullf would still have at 
forded a le a ymmodation tor a second thou 
es ] Perhaps it is understating the size ot 
the routh of the « erns in some places, to 
say that a larg irigate yuld have been ve 
securely docked within them. They were de 
dly among the most singular, awful and 
iblime spectacles | ever saw The smoking 
rater of Vesuvius, though certainly grander 


stupendous magnitude, is yet less ap 


illing nd es you tar less vividly the 
ession of inevitable struction should any 
] t occur And they are not awtul on 
ut beautiful: along the sides ali the v ders 
f icy crystallization are most magnificently 
splayed: the smoother was were in some 


quered with a protusion ol reticulated 
trost, more delicate than pauze, more va 


the richest damask In som 





rts, and very frequently round the orifice of 
the vault, hung rows of larg: tapering icicles 

ear as crystal. Once only in my life have I 
seen a display of icicles alinost as superb; it 
was in the middle of a very severe winter near 
the upper iall of Clyde n some of these ca- 
verns the icicles did not h n parallel rows, 


} 
hut crossed each other in wid ¢ 


r milusion, evi 
dently from the rupture and displacement of 
the 
other parts, where the mass of 
trace the annua 





which they depended; u 
behine 


sses from 





snow 
was cut vertically, we could 
strata by long bands of light blue ice, 
waving, but 
ill preserving relative distances, like 
the lines of flint in the chalk rocks of Alum 
Bay. Saussure, describing these regions, says, 
“Ces neiges sont coupées de loin en loin par 
Leur coupe 
vive et nette montre les neiges disposées par 


gwene 


rally almost straight, sometimes 


their 


d’‘énormes et superbes crevasses 


couches horizontales, et chacune de ces couches 
correspond a une apnce Looking very 
attentively into one of the pits, my friend ob- 
served a double row of icicles, some depending 
from above, others rising to meet them from 
a ledge below. I suppose they might be called 
in technical terms stalactites and stalagmites, 
and be formed in the same manner, the drop 
from the icicle above having fallen to congeal 
on the top of the icicle below.” 


* By the way, one of the most wonderful 
examples of that form of petrifaction occurs in 
a singular little cavern on the right side of the 
road not far from the Fall of Terni. Unless 
the guide Benedetto is asked to point out the 


Ascent of Mont Blanc. 


| 








the 


The examination of these caverns in 


snow detained us some time: so singular and 
various was their appearance ind so much 


had they moreover of mystery and conceal 


ment, that we were never weary prying into 





their recesses 1s we held one another, there 
was very littie danger; and we re ted not 
to be able to linger here tor two or three 
hours It was nece r however, to hasten 
ware nda havin passed n large pit we 

f t « ng i g deep crack, by the 
i€ ol wh ih we wa ced SUT time with put 
finding any way of ge over Ascending 
on a hill K Ol sn . this crevice was per 
eived to extend far, that to entirely 
round it would require » small space of time 
Che guides proposed to cross it directly, ra- 
ther than make this circuit; and it is very 
ear that they were quite in the right. Had 
ve consumed an hour in going round, it is 


have 
should not 


We 


either that we could not 
sumimit at all, or 
rocks at night 
were implicitly directed by their advice, and 
depended wholly on their ingenuity to get 
tross the crack to the opposite side “Hitherto 


evident 
eached the 


easily have regained the 














ve had met with ») considerable obstruction, 
but this was really no trifl I think it was in 
fact f the fe really dangerous parts of 
e excursion | chasm, though wide 

e, was not very w beneath. The sides 
sloped down to a kind of serpentine chink 
f three to four feet wide, but of unknown 
depth Our guide Julien, a thoro ighiy brave 


to the edge ol the 
When 
brink it was still too wide to jump 


chink, cutting holes as he descended 


at the 
across, especiaily as the landing-place on the 
and Julien 


is above to hand down our ice-poles 


other side was steep slippery 


four or five 
The st 


so as to make a little bridge, 


poles were handed 


poles he placed from 





cautiously trying its strength, 
steadily walked over to the op- 
po le. I must honestly confess that I 
did not at all admire this very ingenious con- 
trivance, and did not much care to look on 
while Julien performed the feat. But the dif- 
ficulty was not then at an end, for he had af- 
terwards to climb up a high bank of snow so 
exceedingly steep that he could only ascend by 
cutting alternate holes for his feet and hands 
with the axe. This was a very singular and 
awkward affair; we stood watching him in 
breathless anxiety, expecting every moment 
that he would slip backward into the chasm 
For his sake and our own we were heartily 
glad to see Julien safely emerge and fairly 
anded on the plane of snow above. He then 
let down his rope to assist and steady us in 
srossing the bridge of poles, and afterwards to 
help us in mounting the snow-bank. I am ra- 
ther inclined to think that this passage was 
the most hazardous of the whole expedition 

nor do I know whether the danger was greater 


cavein discovered by himself, as he says, it is 
probable that the traveller will pass it unnoticed 
Some of the pendent masses are of great size, 
and when the grotto is lighted up the appear- 
ance is truly beautiful 
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of slipping off the tottering bridge into the 
hasm, or of backward in climbing up 
hard snow, where we had 
ne to the holes in the ice 
Yet the 


neers is 60 


f falling 
the frozen bank of 
now and then to cli 
fingers ached 


tall our with the grasp 


aid afforded by these brave mour 












prompt and so efficient, that the danger is by 
no means so great to the traveller as it would 
seem be To the guide and to the guides 
on b ws the erit either of courage or of 
dexterity ar 
It ) hat this crevice hich gave 
is I I iy be a cont ition of 
that ‘ ed by Saussure, and near which 
happened the little accident he pleasantly 
des ‘ Apres une heure marche nous 
vinmes cotover unt mmense crevasse: quoi 
: eut plus de cent pieds de largeur, on 
n'en voyoit le fond nulle part Dans un mo 
ment nous reposions tous debout sur 
gon bord, « 1dmirant sa profondeur et en ob- 
serv t ies I S « St s neiges, mon domes- 
t ssa ver le pled ¢ n barometre 
qu il t t 1 main; ce pled glissa avec lia 
ra t l fléche sur la paroi inclinée de la 
crevasse, et alla se planter une grande pro- 
fondeur dans la parol opposee, o1 il d 
fixe en os nt ¢ nme la lance d'Achille sur 
la rive du Scamandre. J’eus un moment de 
hagrin tres vif, parceque ce pied servoit non 


t 
mais a divers autres 
mais au 


guides 


metre, 
fixorent 
j 


quelques uns de 


eulement au bar 


au dessus 





mes 
er le re- 
exposer 
stcrent 


i ma peine moffrirent d’all 


et comme la crainte de les 





m'‘empéchoit d'y consentir, ils me prote 


qu ls ne courroient aucun risque: au moment 
méme l'un d’eux se passa une corde sous les 
bras, et i autres le calerent ainsi jusqu au 
pied du barometre, qu'il arracha et rapporta en 
triomphe Saussure, tom. 4, page 161 
Finding that we had not a moment to lose 
we began to mount a long snowy steep t 


rather la- 
two 


Petit Plateau. This 


borious, but not dangerous. In 


wards the was 
about 
hours we reached this smaller plane, and by 
this time the sun was become so inconvenient 
ly hot that we took off 
and left them upon the 
The snow was getting consid rably 

than half way to the 


feel a good deal fatigued, and 


our additional clothes 
snow till our return 





deeper, 


sometimes more knee 


We began t 
were often ob iged to rest and pant; the raisins 


+} 


and prunes with a handful of snow were very 


serviceable to moisten our parched lips. We 
Petit Plateau in about 


und the change from a 


rossed the half an 


hour 


cent to a <« 


and fi 
mparative plane agreeable enough ; 
but to this succeeded another long and weary 
slope of an hour and a half before gaining the 
of the Grand Plateau. My 
suffered most severely 
i and faint 
ill these distressing sensa- 


commencement 








amiable 
from 
ness, yet 
tions with invincible 


compan m 


ncessant nausea, hee ache 





he bore 
firmness, and was as fully 
bent on prosecuting the ramble as though he 
had felt no uneasiness Having been already 
in some degree seasoned to high altitudes, the 


extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere did not 


ym or so violently; yet we most 
extreme exhaustion, 


in ascending the upper parts of 


affect me 8 


of us felt some head-ache 


and stupor 








-Iscent af Mont Blanc. 


the slope, we were compelled to count fo 
ind halt every two or three minutes t 
recover breath. The rays of the sun too wer 
literally like wasp-stings on our excoriate: 
of heat intense and 


steps 


and the 
overpowering in crossing a plane of snow: we 


faces, sensation 
longed for shade perhaps almost as vehement 
ly as we should have done on a Numidian de 
ert. In this attenuated air the 
both of heat and of cold seemed to have 
twofold intensity Having at last reached t 


Grand Plateau, we found it strewed with the 


sensations 


acquired 


the ruins of 
prodigious 
f hardened snow had fallen 


impending he 


is of a tremendous avalanche 
which extended to a distance 
Thousands of tons « 
gehts of the mountain 
between the Dome-du-Goidt 
This gradual accumula 
tion of a winter, seems to fall annually Mr 
Clissold, who heard the thunder of its fall 
beneath on the Milets, 
thus Suddenly a sound as of re 
peals of the most tumultu 
roar of the 
hurling in its progress vast fragments of rock 
struck the mute with astonishment 
and at the moment a cloud was seen resting 


summit We 


iad fallen upon the Grand 


from the 
summit and the 
immense mass, the 
from 
Grands describes it 
terating 
us thunder, or the 
wean bursting its boundaries, and 


guides 


upon the afterwards learned 
that an avalanche 


Plateau 


path we had 


} 
burying beneath its ruins much of th 
traversed It was perceiver 


through a telescope at the distance of ter 


miles by a party on the Col-de-Balme We 
concluded from the appearance of the ru 
that they had not fallen many days; for or 


the preceding Friday, the 19th, there had bee: 
a considerable snow-storm, and these dé¢/ 

being generally qu inferred that 
the avalanche had taken place during the last 


" 
te bare. we 
} 


week. Happening to say to Julien, as we 
were wandering in a labyrinth of icy blocks 
that it was well we were not crossing at the 
time ft fall, he re plied Ww 
Monsieur, si toute l'Europe au 

auroient comme des 
Une armée toute enticre auroit été 
silent, and 
ded with somewhat ludicrous gravity 


I n ha most signih 
cant shrug 
roit été ici, ils éte ecras 
mouches 
perdu sans remission He was 
then ad 
Ah! nous sommes toujours bien petits, mai 
ici surtout 
Advancing among the vast cubes of ice, we 
found one mass of a light greenish colour 
corresponding exactly to the description given 
he found in the 
J’eus du plaisir (says he) a ob 


by Saussure of the seracs 
same place 


server ces seracs, que l'on a rarement occasion 


de voir d’aussi pres: j'en mesural qui avoient 
plus de 12 pieds en tous sens; le fond, ou la 
partie qui avoit ete contigue au roc, etoit une 


ty 


glace a petites bulles, translucide, blanche 





dure plus con icte que celle 


La face « 
face superieure, ctoit 


aes glaci rs or 


dinaires pposee, qui avoit ete ori 





nairement 


quoiqu'un 
toutes les nuances entre ces deux 


encore dé 


la neige peu durcie, et on vovoil 
dans le blo« 
extr/mes T. iv. 163 


Having got a little in advance of our party 


I sat down beneath one of these huge icy 
blocks to be sheltered from the piercing sun 
beams. So delightful was the compound feel 
ing of rest and cool shade, that I leaned back 


on the ice and was as epma few moment 

















“iscent of Mont Blanc 


This delicious slumber was soon broken by a 
summons to breakfast. We all sat down upon 
the snow in silence; for we were too fatigued 
k much. We were now far more ele- | 
vated than the Peak of Teneriffe, and began 
to feel more and more the influence of the 
n air. I had something like nausea, with 
derable head-ache, and the feeling seem- 

ed pretty general. It was laughable enough 
to s [ men, who a few hours before 


’ ta 


» see the same 
would have eaten a fraction of a roasted buffa- 
their silence, and 
a pullet’s wing Worthy 
Simeon had still some appetite, but said that, 


, now hanging heads in 


; 


istidiously picking 
after eating, his head-ache was increased 
With difficulty I got through half a 
hicken’s wing, swallowed a few crumbs of 
bread and a few drops of wine, and this with 
raisins was my whole consumption of food dur 
ng this march of fourteen hours 
The digestive powers seemed totally deranged 


some 


latiguing 


e were really in an incipient stage of fever, 
The 
ruides had brought up some lemonade from 
ur taste was vitiated, or 
nities 


ind required exactly the same treatment 
the rocks, but either 

the liquid bad, for we could not drink it 
snow and a few raisins seem- 


had now not 


thing but a little 
ed agreeable or refreshing. We 


proceed before arriving at the 


te i ‘ 
I i mile to } 


pot where the 
1820. This circumstance threw an air of seri 
ousness into all faces. Our captain Coutet and 
brave Julien had both most narrowly escaped 
death; nor could they approach the grave of 


sad catastrophe occurred im 


ir unhappy comrades without emotion. Ju- 


mn gave a very clear and minute account « f 
this disaster, which | wrote down immediately 
from his lips Every particular was of course 


but might not be so to others 
nd we have only space for the heads. The 
irty had breakfasted on the Grand Plateau 
ut which we halted. They then 
plain, and began to ascend the 


nteresting tou 


near the pot 
traversed the 


steeps of the mountain, called among 


the guides La Calotte de Mont Blanc.” In 
proceeding oblic uely upward, they approac hed 
1 dark rock, which we saw above us deeply 
imbedded in the snow. “ The order of march 

said Julien, “ was this ;j—at the moment of the 


disaster, the leading guide was Pierre Cairriez 


2d, Pierre Balmat; 3d, Auguste Tairraz: (these 
three perished,) then 4th, moi (Julien Devou- 
assou); then next to me, Marie Coutet (our 
captain); then behind were ther guides, 





th Dr. Hamel, (a Russian physician,) and 


two English gentlemen suddenly said he 
{ heard a sort of rushing sound, not very loud, 
but I had no time to think about it; tor as | 
heard the sound, at the same instant the ava 
lanche was upon us. I felt my feet slide trom 


and saw the three first men fallen 


with their feet 


beneath me 


upon the snow foremost In 


falling, | cried out loudly, ‘ Nous sommes tous 
perdus I tried to support myself by planting 


The 


and 


me, but in 
rced me over the baton 


the ice-pole below vain 


weight of snow tf 


The close black silk cap, worn on the 


crown of the head by the priests, is called the 
Calott Whenever the original French i 
given, it is exactly as spoken by the guides 


emer 
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it slipped out of my hand. I rolled down like 
a ball, in the mass of loose snow. At the foot 
of the slope was a yawning chasm, to the edge 
of which I was rapidly descending. Three 
times I saw the light, as I was rolling down 
the slope; and when we were all on the very 
edge of the chasm, I saw the leg of one of my 
comrades, just as he pitched down into th 
crevice l 


think it must have been poor 
Auguste ; for it looked black, and I remember 
that Auguste had on black gaiters This was 








who 
never 
his moment I wa 
revice, and can but 
I did not: but I 


we my life to a very singular circum 


the last | saw of 
fell headlong 
seen or heard again At 
just falling into the 
confused 
think I « 
stance Dr 


my three companions 


and were 





same ¢ 





y understand 





why 





Hamel had given me barome 





ter tocarry; this was tastened round waist 
by a strong girdle. I fancy that at 10 
ment this long barometer got beneath and 
across me; for the girdle suddenly broke, and 


I made a sort of bound as I fell; and so instead 
of following my poor comrades, I was pushed 


over into another crevice close to that in 
which they were killed. This chasm was al 
ready partly filled with snow: I do not think 
I fell more than fifty feet down, alighting on 


soft cushion of snow, and a good deal coy 


with it above. I suppose before tumbling into 


slid down from one hundred 


hundred 





ism, we 
’ two feet; but I cannot 
tell, for it more than a 


minute from the time I heard the noise of the 
“ 
f 





seemed to me not 


yvund myself lying 
All estimate 
mstances must, of 
Coutet’s re ply to the 


avalanche above me, till | 
deep down in a narrow crack 


of distances in such cirt 





course, be rude guesses 


same question was this:—“I should fancy | 
slid down near four hundred feet, and tumbled 
headlong about sixty feet I asked Juli 

what his thoughts were during this awkwar 


tumble. His reply was in these words ‘Per 
j'ai dit a moi-méme, ‘ Je 


adieu ma femme, et 


dant que j'ai rouk 


suis perdu mes enfans 


et j'ai demande pardon 4 Dieu. Je n‘ai rien 
absolument des autres 

ming to myself,’ continued honest 
I was better off than I had expected 
I was lying on my back, heels upward, with 
my head resting against the icy walls of the 
crack, and I « some light and a littl 
of the blue sky through two openings over my 
head I was greatly afraid that some of my 
limbs had been broken, but I had sunk into the 
mass of soft snow, 


Julien, ‘ 


slid 
uld see 





and though bruised by fal! 
ing against the sides of the ice, yet 

was broken, and in a few moments I ce 
feet On 


nothing 
ntrived 
to get up on my I saw 
a mans head projecting iro 
it was Marie Coutet (our ¢ apt un 
with snow up to the neck 
down, and his face quite 


jul 
He called 


voice to come and help him ] 


looking up 
little above me 
the snow 
he was quite covered 
his arms pi ne 

blue, as if he was nearly suffocated 
to me in a low 
found a pole in the crevice, (1 
that had bel nged to the three who 
but another l 


him with the 


think not one 
perished 
went to Coutet, dug round 


baton, and in a few minutes | 


got Coutet clear of the snow, and we sat dow: 
together. We remained in silence looking at 


ther for a minute or tv thinkine that 














foot in 
similar 
etratur 


at the 


ruins 


But 


m pauvr trer est perdu I said Non 





lin Chir 


Ascent of 


the rest ere Killed Then I began t 
i up on the now that partly filled the 
k. and in « ibing up, I saw above me 
d Coutet, who was cryiz ind saving 


Qs el s Coutet was climbing be 
Julie so not seen at first Et moi 
lit Le tres sont ils tous la en haut 

nt dit, « nanquoit encor tr Et 

















ont dit Pic Ca Pierre Ba it et 
Au eT Z avons de and #1 les 
ent du mal. Ils ont dit que non 

I the e helpe st ret up al t 
ee Lem the call Phey threw us 
a 3 ttle axe t cut step nd put « vn 
+} f their poles nd we t ‘got out 
W ill w t hk tor the three ers: we 
8 th r poles, we « d aloud, we 
8 a t r mes put ¢ vn a ng 
pele t e a! ind listened; but i was 
va we heard t the slightest ind We 
gpent t ir this melancholy search 
and by t time were well nigh frozen, for the 
vind w tterly cold, our pole yvered with 
ee our joes Tf Zz is lard a h rn We 
were compe to descend ve hurried dow! 

} rfect ence, and returned to the inn lat 
at night 

The three poor r were all unmarried 
Pierre Cairiez was a blacksmith and his fa 
mily depended on him for their main support 
Julien drew a very simple but touching picture 
ef the scene of sorrow presented when the fatal 
news became known to the surviving friends 
The rugged brave mountaineers would face 
death tl es unmove but it was with a 
low voice 1d a glistening eye that allusion 
was to the fiat f tl 
the crief it | . f 

fF nen con t ver 

Worthy Sime l nalirmed h brother s nar 
rative, and vave eaiti parti tlars that fi 

der his own eye. He described most affe 
tionately the despair of the bereaved friends 
He tried to ! perfectly unmoved, and seem 
ed ashamed of his rotion Yet this fine brave 
fellow ¢ ih V ep trom tears as he said 
“La mere de Pierre i it aes t Tr 
mois t r 

Sach t f the story I have 
before me as ) t very intelligible sketch 
of the relative 1 ns which Julien made f 
me * his r na tit wou wut 
able to the present occasion, and we have alrea 
dy to apologize for so long a digre n. This 
unhappy accident seems not to have been alt 
gether what 18 Cor nly called an avalanche 
but simply a part of the stratum of new snow 
which slipped upon the old and swept all be 
fore it in its descent. The extent of snow put 


ion was estimated at about 200 feet in 


150 in breadth, and rather more than a 
depth What devastation and ruin a 
accident produces, when occurring in a 
n of earth, may be seen on a sm scalt 
yack of the Isle of Wight beyond Sh 5 
e, and on a great scale at the ft 
(roidau 


to return to ir own narrative We 


began gradually to draw near to this fatal spot 





Mont Blanc. 


» | Julien said he thought he could certainly dis 


tinguish the crevice in which the bodies of the 





three guides atill lie, probably emba 
quite unaltered ina solid casement of ice We 
all recollect that the Siberian mammoth was so 
preserved unchanged for centuries Cou 


also thought he was sure of the spot, and crie 





ut c'est lA of} nous sommes tombes 
On reconnoitering the state of the slope 
ibove the crevice, the “ couloir de l'avalanche, 


us the guides call it, it was judged to be very 


dangerous being quite covered with slippery 





ice It was resolved therefore that we should 

ur to strike out a new path and at 
tempt the ascent in a less oblique directior 
than Dr. Hamel had done rdingly, about 
5U0 feet on the left of the fi we turned 





sharp round to the right, and immediately pr 
ceeded upwards toward the Rocher Rouge 


he snow was not generally up to the knees 











Dut In some plac es deeper, and this made the 
ascent excessively fatiguing. ‘T pe t 

was very steep; taking into account ali the re 
lative proportion, perhaps our littie band, siowl, 
climbing up this part of the mountain, prett 
nearly resembled a detachment of pail 
fully ascend ng the dome ot St. Peter's after 

snow shower The whole side of the hill is 





called La Cote, of which the upper part on! 
properly styled La Calotte There is n 
parison between the difficulty of mounting La 
Cote de Mont Blanc, and the immediate cone 
of Vesuvius In three quarters of an hour you 
in reach the top of the cone of Vesuvius. La 
requires thrice that time, and far more 





than thrice the exertion 


As we slowly gained the higher portion ot 





the mountain, the steep below became iu 
creasingly f irful It has been called a prec! 
P it me the word precipice is tox 





stro t is rather a pr ously lofty slope 
covered with en the surface of which i 
smooth and slippery, so that if once thrown off 
ir feet, Dy al > step, we should probab 
have glide v in inclined plane of more 
t nt) teet und then have plunged into a 
deep lasm at e toot It was, therefi re 





very needful to be cautious, but the acclivity 


was Dy no neans steep enough to produce any 





t! r like giddiness. While we were ascend 
r La Cote, the sun beat incessantly upor 
ir heads, and our feet and ancles were « 

stantly buried in snow. This, with the ir 

ere ng rarefaction of the air, produced as 
nse head-ac he ind that sort « i er 

im i ss which genera | usner 

att te ttent fev Long before 
reaching the top ir shoes, gaiters, &c. were 

frozen t ne solid mass, so that the I 

pike, at t end of the ice pole, would scarcely 

bend the leather This incasement of our fee 

in icy boxe is Very annoying, render i 

extremely difficult to move the ancl at 

and giv some slight sense of painful « 
traction at eve footstep Perhaps double 
upper leathers wou be Us ful both to pre en 
be p i t an 
< er t ) W k ' 
a r ele j dort ‘ t 
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ition of the snow, and to lessen the 


the penetr 
uinful effect of striking the upper part of the 


thin exterior crust of ice in 





n xy. In the most dangerous passes the 
guide judged it indispensable to cut wide foot 
vith the axe It is difficult to imagine 
faticuing this labour proved. I asked 
~) ) about how many steps he thought we 
iad He fancied more than 400 steps, 
rather holes broken with the axe Julien’s 
ir th and invincible perseverance were 
here nvaluable, but it was almost too la- 
even tor h After cutting a path 
2 ss a y coulo J en, utterly exhausted, 
ip the axe to Simeon Tournier, also a 
é ’ clive ibie guide Tournier cut j 
1 enty steps, and then was wholly out 
t eath He riled ut to Julien Je ne | 
x p id returned the hatchet to him } 
i tediousness { the passage may be con- 
| Sim » was generally before me, | 
f ig my rd in his hand, but not fastened 


better than ty 
belief that, if 


iberty 


| 

| 

in avalanche came upon us, we should be more | 
Whenever we came to a dead halt for four 
| 


r five minutes, which was very often the case 
I begged Simeon to make a round hole in the 
snow ; in this little cold lair | sat down and was | 
isleep in an instant. I had too much head 
ache to attend to any appearance of danger; | 
deas seemed confined to these two objects, | 
and to kes p 


place iy foot rather cautiously 








‘ ly onward without thinking about any | 
ding danger. Young Michel Devou 
ie of the four who had never been t 
t immit, wasbehind me. He suffered more 
ian the re from inflammation of the eyes 
t was nevertheless extremely kind and 


moments rest 
Every 


ging, and often gave me a 


y placing his baton under my foot 


ow and then 


Simeon gave me one raisin or 

prune, and a handful of snow, which liberal 
ince I received most gratefully In | 

ruth, before gaining the summit of this slope 

felt quite worn out and exhausted. At 
iis moment |] can hardly help laughing to | 


that the difference between a raisin and 


Vink 


prune appeared some thing nportant The 




















ere trouble of chewing the pulp and re- | 
ting the stone of the prune was rather for | 
dable Raisins are preferable No man | 
that has walked up La Cote will smile at this 
stinction | 
Beginning to draw near the Rocher Rouge, | 
we observe with wall surprise, that we | 
“ e not the only ‘llers in these lofty re 
gions. Tw arge birds appeared flying before | 
ti ey were v0 ck, and t i q J a Tye ‘ { the 
es made out that their teet and beaks were | 
| have some doubts, however, whether it | 
vould not be better to be lashed together even | 
here. But instead of a thick rope, such as we 
bad te of | 


very light strong 
Had the whole 
accident of 
lost, or fewer ? 


a, should rather be a 
rd than a rope party been 
1320), would 
I should 
rather incline to think that all would have been 
The guides, however, thought other- 


tied together in the 


more lives have been 


saved 
Wise 


Vor. IX.—No. 50. 


Ascent of Mont Blane. 





| red 


of what we call the 


They were moat probably a large variety 
Cornish chough, the Cor 


graculus of Linna 
They seemed to fly heavily in the thin air 








but were soon out of sight and hid by a portion 
of the mountan Dr. Paccard told me he had 
seen one in his first as but Coutet, wl 

had been up six times. said he had very rarely 
seen any d so high As we were very labo 
r making 1 path toward the Rocher 
R e, and beginning seriously to doubt the 
possibilit f reaching the summiut time enough 
to redescend bet night, Julien observed a 
assay hich seemed to lead more direct 


r 
upward than the common track 
So far as we knew, no human footstep had 
across this part of the mountain, 


most precious, it 


ever passed 
but as every 
was resolved to try it at all hazards. We then 
ivoided the Rocher Rouge altogether, leaving 
t about five hundred feet on our left hand, which 
I believe had never before been attempted, 
abbreviates the ascent « 
ibing, and we found 
ctedly close to the 
Petit Mulet, the loftiest uncovered rock in the 
surnmit 


ulthoueh it ynsidera 


direct passage from Chamouni to the 
summit of a colossal needle, 

protrudes only a few feet 
ubove the snow And now our long labour 
began to feel its reward. Here the plains of 
lovely Italy suddenly burst upon us. Already 
e roamed over a landscape extensive and 
beyond th ht Fatigued, faint, ex 
us we were, I 


the ey 
varie d 
think no 
We could 
us the whole remaining inter 
but on looking up to it, I 
we had 


hausted, and in pain 
one regretted his toil one instant 
now see before 

to the summit 
did not yet feel quite sure of success; 
still many a weary footstep before reaching it 
Hitherto we had felt scarcely a breath of air 
but the 


perfect calm reigned below ; wind now 


bitterly cold, and drove a 





came upon us most 

q ty of fine snow from the summit full in 
our faces. For a moment or two we were glad 
to crouch under the rocks of the Petit Mulet 
to escape the pierein bias but there was no 
time for rest, ar e hurried forward. When 
Dr. Paceard arr 1 at this spot, his hat was 
blown off by a sudden gust of wind, and he had 
the pleasure to s« it wafted down several 
thousand feet the It in side toward Cour 
mavyeur ind 11 robably st safe and snug 
in some deep crevice. Lest our hats should 
ro t 1 company with his, they were addi- 
tionally secured with strin Our fingers were 


half frozen, notwithstanding the protect 
mittens, &c. but we had no 
think of these trifl ng annoyances 


Taicraz kept cheerful 


yntly suffered n 


mn of 


leisure to 
Honest 


sinile, 


ur his 
up i 


id | advanced ar 





seep one another steady The sn 


no longer soft; the external crust bore our 





weight, and it was necessary t t 
very firmly into the harde th 
the greatest exertion we could! 1e 


SeeS 


ystema Natura, tom.i p. 377. Cor- 
} 


ans rostro pedibusque Tu- 
pibus Helveticis et Norici 





vus violaceo nigrac 
bris. Habitat in A 
Anglia, Scotia, &c. 
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wind, and make a few feet progress at every 
start. Ina few minutes we changed the a 
rangement Worthy Simeon cai to take 
place of honest Pierre Tairraz, and again we 
aet forward. Every two or three ’ 3 we 
sunk down on the snow, quite breat 
and scarce able to utter a word. My ex 
lent f i, with his guide, was se to u Du 
distan 
on W t? 
t! ‘ 
, 
. ‘ 
ur B 
! 
‘ 
emely 
- 
ineou 
f k 
y ? i 
rre 
( 1 
10st y w hie ine he 
the breast, and rather feared the ] i 
Dino s yr Deen sub yt 

! V pain and the pid 
[th n t ft when we stor if res 

When we were thin a hund yards 
the s t, | felt, in addition t ther ea 
sant at strong t ene t 
cept fr eding. Eve rien Iw 
the ist Simeon said ta t th 
Mr. J \ n In t 
é rust 1 cried 1 

ux] Yet he w per 
most rT st men who ever alts f t 
excur r 

G Ss n was st 7 eerf 
Courage, Monsieur! Presque \ I qu 
é 1a \ \ i Vv set I 
again we a three sunk Dreathie 
faces on the « Combien de s 
eon Deux seulement We 
extra minute hen one desperate st 

wh eve é is traine t r 

und then at last the exuit r Nou 
avons vain e Mont Bla: 

My a t friend, Capt 1 > r | 
rived at the tant nd we l sunk down t 
rether the summit in perfect silence 
(C'etoit yxlus forte sensatior ¢ 
In a few moments e were a t tt i¢ 
the strange scene around 1a ene u 
Simeon sat by my side; and we crowded close 
so as to for i snug little circle; while Coutet 
proceeded to deliver a short lecture on geogra 
phy, to a very small audience, perched on the 
itmost pinnacle of Europe.” 

* The mountain has been here some thou 
sand years, | take it During that pe riod there 
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ime 


which Fr 


at pec uliar « 
it { qualities ot ince has 


inst a dozen excursions te 


immi j By an odd enough coin 
complete the half-dozen 


ns t 





dence apy 
| sh visits. It is clearly hazardous for per 
pret 1 to pulmonary disease to take 
this ramble Though | had no hamoptysis 
t tir et the uneasy feeling in the « 
continued many days, and when standing o= 
the Lake of Geneva, taking a last long fare 
well of the Mountain, a small blood-vesse! sud 
denly burst, and for some time I expected to 
pay rather dearly for the whim It was cur 
rently mentioned at Chamouni that, some years 
170, one or two persons had died of consump 


tr 


ym soon after an ascent, but such an occur 
ce demonstrates nothing 


till our 
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ways been supposed to have furnished the origi- 
history does not, perhaps, pre- 
more splendidly endowed, 


t ) the hero and the author of 


nal archetype 


sent us with one 


these memoirs 


He was the most remarkable man, (says the 


suthor of the preface to 


the last volume,) of 








his day, for brilliancy and vivacity of wit; 
t s seen in his r ies, on all occasions 
He knew all the secrets of the court, all its 
illantries, the motive of the elevation of one 
favourite, and the downfall of another. Who 
ild be better fitted to it all these 
things to posterity Born 1 long line of 
lustrious ancestors, connected with the most 
powerful nobility of Germany and France, m 
structed in every art that could form an a 
mplished gentleman and a graceful cavalier, 
handsome, captivating, brave, acute, and wit 
tv, beloved and trusted by his successive so- 
vereigns, admired by all men, adored by all 
women, he offers to our view one of those stars 
f chivalry and courtly gra which have so 


x dazzled the world, and fixed all eyes upon 


the brilliant and fortunate few, for whose plea 
! t all mankind were created 


it seemed as 


history of Francs indeed, as gathered 


from her exhaust #f memoirs, is little 
than the history 
trigues of a few families for power and wealth ; 
for the means, in short, of gratifying their va- 


ess mine 


more f the struggles and in- 


nity, or their senses 


to have found so much as a mention of the 


Scarcely do we recollect 


millions of obscurt 
whose toil or blood this harvest of pleasure or 
gathered. This, treating as 

affairs, is strikingly charac- 


glory was to be 


they do of public 


teristic of all this amusing class of books, and 
f none more than the one before us. The 


state of France, during the period comprised 
within these memoirs, exhibits the most asto- 
barbarism 


league were 


elegance and 
Although the distractions of the 
at an end, and Henry the fourth had sacrificed 


his religion to heal the wounds of the state, 


contrast of 


nishing 


and to reconcile all parties, yet there was lit 
tle security for person and property and the 

tions which divided the kingdom only await- 
ed the death of that monarch, (who, though far 
enough from being the hero of romance, or the 
faultless ruler whieh some have represented 
him, had yet those qualities which inspire, at 
once, fear and love,—dauntless courage, great 
decision, and a frank, kind, and cordial! nature,) 
to renew their feuds, and to desolate the king- 
dom afresh. The profligacy of manners, in the 
widest sense of the word, is such as has never, 
we think, been surpassed, and bears more re- 
semblance to those of Abyssinia, as described 
by Bruce, than of any other age or nation we 
remember. It is impossible not to draw a com- 
parison very much in favour of the contempo- 
rary English Nobility Probably, the long and 
bloody civil wars, the uncertain succession, the 
great and urgent demand for on the 
part of sovereigns like Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth, whose way to the throne was full of un- 


prucence, 


certainty and danger, and whose possession of 


it was not unattended with doubt and alarm, 
might give a more sedate and temperate « ha- 
racter to the court. Probably, also, the tri- 
umph of the reformed religion had a conside- 
rable effect. as en vuraging habits of thought 


and laborious men, out of 


Memoirs of Marshal Bassompierre. 








Great aa were 
the vices of her internal government, arbitrary 
as were her own measures, and unprin ipled 


ind speculation, in all classes 


as were many of her agents and favourites, the 
age and court of Elizabeth must yet be regard- 
ed as fertile in great men; great in arts, arms, 
letters, and even in those rarer qualities of in 
tegrity and humanity, which appear to have 
been little appreciated in France. 

The memoirs of Bassompierre do not present 


us with a single name which an honest and re- 
flecting man can pronounce with respect, ex- 
f Sully, in whose person the author's 


testunony is the 


cept that 
more valuable, as being evi- 

Not an individual who ap- 
much as an idea 
or bequeathing a work, 
or which posterity might have cause to thank 
which was one of the 


dently unwilling 


pears to have entertained sc 


ol pertorming an act 


Even the glory 
wo main springs of their actions, was of the 
trivial kind. It was more like the com 
petition of schoolboys for the honour of doing 
some feat, or running some ob- 
jee tless risk, than that steady and 
ive a deathless name, or to achieve a 
great end, which distinguishes a real hero. Of 
the private and domestic manners of the time, 
if we may apply those words to what was nei 
—(we know nothing 

manners of the obscurer classes,)—it 
not thing can be said, 
which could go beyond the reality So far 
from its being an age of adventure and ro 
mance, the barrenness of all 
the incidents, the doubts, fears, hazards, joys, 
or sorrows, which mark the progress of a sen 
tumental attachment, cannot be exceeded in the 
annals of any eastern harem. If the course of 
these affairs does not always run smooth, it is 
only because some unlucky laquais has given 
to one lady the letter intended for another; 
or because there was some want of skill or dis- 
in the due and impartial distribution 
of attentions. But we are forestalling remarks 
which either our readers will make without 
our assistance, or which will more fitly accom 
pany the facts that gave them birth 

The memoirs open with a very long account 
of the family of Bestein or Bassompierre, as 
dull as genealogical details generally are to all 
but those who extract out of them matter of 
power, or food for vanity » Among the great 
houses of the German empire,” says he, “ that 
of Ravensbourg has, from time uamemorial, 
been esteemed one of the most ancient and il- 
lustrious From this high source he drew 
his paternal extraction. We cannot follow the 
of the noble through all its 
One tradition in his family is, 
however, German and romantic enough to 
be excepted Simon, the second Count Ra 
vensbourg, and great-great-grandfather of Bas- 
sompierre, in the wars between Duke Charles 
of Burgundy, and the Duke of Lorraine, and 
the Swiss, gained the office of Burgraff, or pro 
tector of a little town belonging to the empire 
called Espinal 

“ And of this dignity,” says he, “ there still 
remains in my family the quit rent which the 
town paid my ancestors, when it was free, con 
sisting of a certain spoonful taken from every 
measure of cern sold in the town. This same 


most 


unattempted 
serious de- 


sire, to le 


ther private nor domestic, 
of the 


does appear that any 


the nakedness 


cretion, 


course stream 


branches 
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the eldest 
the Lord ot 
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r but these three daugh- 
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Orgevillier 
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vided all hts property 
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fler ‘ . ‘ 
to Fy the 
rot N irr » Mar 
iter of f we 
es LX. wishe urr 


' the Ma a 
re ent ? tf \ hav 
) tk ey, W ( 
had r that an 
isin, | e le Picard de 
n he would do m 
arle ier to him 
, , 4 
t i a he 
ty i 0 
ir te 
ri des t 
t x to th rnal 
‘ } ‘ 
xtraction i the allance 


and of 





of my house my predecessors, as wé 
as of the estates which have come in the righ 
line, or collaterally nto the house of Beste 
ind-ef those which we claim as lawfully be 

nging to us. I shall now make an ) 
discourse of my vithout affectation v 
nity: and as it is a journal of all I could 
lect fi my memor rin those journ 
ny house h } LV eany light on pr 
affairs, you will not think it strange if | te 
things very ich in detail, rather to serve 
me randa ti t make a hist my ae 
heing ver rel trom that unbe in 
tentation 

Francis de Ba pierre r i t 
12th of Ap L570, at Harous i 

I was « uted.”’ savs he n 


8) ber. I 


1ouse unti 
ber seeing Henry 


int 
concealed at Haroue for 
ng with several colonels 
Reiters. for the levie ft 
t t | De an t ea n to 


ulterwards the rudiments 
» Norman priest 


the year lore f ‘ | he 
preceptor are (sr et, and t ng im 
ulled ( champ d la Motte the one t 
teach us t rite we the er to ¢ 
lew the te S VW t st 
! » Haroue Na y ind we t t 
, dy ’ , . t gs during t 
years Lon), “0. and vl the Oct ft 
e latter year, we went to stuc at Fribur 
) Brisgan, and were the th cla W 
taid there only five nths, be e Gra 
itor, Kille an Mott 10 ta t t 
dance In el f this we returned t 
Harouel, whe Y 1 that same year, my m 
ther sent us t Pont &4 Mousson to con 
stud t n the ye Lot, we reach 
e first class In 1504, we went to pass t 
Car ul at Nar here Ww tought in 
st ess 1 Suisse at ft marr 
Mont et h occas } there w 
magnit r We returned to Pont Vi 
son: a 4 e after. my f{ 
retur t re of La f 
te it { i t ne lit Lor 
; Gq tut (-eore 
Ne) i x r t (arniv 
ore to N — ‘ ie Dui 
if B i vi t un 
te H fl 1, W 
A tte in t t pr ré 
! I t i t t t ey 
entert ‘ ona eont 
After | rt, ken leavy 
Duke and D es 4 returne t t 
te is at In ‘ : we I t 
dauk yr ie ID) Maxu in 
t th W, t on ‘ 
» shor ¢ ‘ t 
we wel 
ind nt t 
ind Ir 
i \ t VI 
he d * ‘ ’ 
huntin ‘ ‘ P , 
‘ ) 4 nt 
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dies till October, when we quitted physics, 
to the books de And as 
till seven months to remain, I set my- 


having got Anima 
we Aa 

to study the institutes of law, in which I 
hour, another hour I| spent in 
mscience an 


em yyed an 
ses of « 


crates, and an hour in Aristotle's ethics 


yolitics ; on whi 


h studies | was so intent, 


my tutor was obliged, from time to time, 


raw me off from them to divert my mind 

I tinued my studies the rest of this year, 
and the beginning of 1506 , 

We have given this minute account of Bas- 

ymplerre s educatio because we do not re- 

ct to have met with so circumstantial a 

rd of what it was deemed fitting that a 

young French noble of the sixteenth century 

should learn. The course of education seems 


have been pretty nearly as 





on the 





with this advantage 





man, that exercises calculated to form the bi 

t trength and grace, formed a part of the re 
guiar system Bassompierre finished hie col- 
legiate studies at the Easter of 1596, and was 





1 his return home when he heard of the death 


f his father After staying some time in Lor 
raine, he and his brother set out for Italy, accom 
panied by the Sieur de Malleville, an old gen 
tleman who acted their governor. Sprinves 


their German tutor, and one of their fa 
er’s gentlemer Passing through Florence 
id Rome. at which places they were intr 
ito the most distinguished persons, the 


arrived in Naples, then governed by the 
roy Don 


va Ss. DY W 


Henriquez de Guzinan 
10m they were received 


n Here they learned equita 





ited Italian masters 





having re 





I ice, they continued to receive instruc- 
t n this art is for our other exercises 
e we had rmaster Agostino for dan 
Master Narquino for fer g, Giulio Panigi 
for fortification, inwhich also Bernardo della 
Girandolla sometimes assisted We continued 
these lessons ithe summer, and also saw the 
lest s of Floren s the ( », the Pall 
t } ‘ t plays d some i gt 
\ und without the pala hey the 
t to I tto. where thev p ad thes ' 
‘ ipe I Y tion On ¢ ristmas iV 
( Gallo ma Ba erre one 
asses to the open r ort! st of 
’ inted t six thousa cr t 
t larter of a year lhe f \ s 
d d with an a { ) ty a trut 
that ikes it inval le We sh d be tempt 
rat 1, 1f related Dy a 
eat iar the Frencl 
Ie f T t 
t n t n 
ad 
promised 
it in a bod t ‘ ( ‘ —_ 
thither: but s the nature t re 
fics t é ft ‘ ~ some 
s no had t j yw | 
| i u or I ha i myer 
t t t r vn homes than the 
rest, b t that it was useless vO 80 
lar in h of fighting, when we had it near 


hour in aphorisms of 
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at hand; that we were in the midst of the 
Pope’s army, marching to the conquest of Fer- 
rara, which had devolved to the pope, by the 
death of Duke Alphonso, lately deceased 
That Don Cesar D'Este retained possession of 
it, contrary to all right; that this war was not 
less just and holy than that of Hungary, and 
was so near, that, in a week, we should be within 
reach of the enemy if we went into 
Hungary, the armies would not take the field 
of four m These persuasions prevailed 
on our minds, and we determined that we would 
all go next day to Forli, to offer our services to 
Cardinal Alemanni, legate of the army, and 


that I should speak in the name of the whole, 


whereas, 


nths 


which I did in the best way | could tut the 
legate received us s iy, and gave us so poor 
1 welcome, that in the evening, at our lodging 
we did not know how sutficiently to express 
our resentment and anger S$ negiect of our 





offer. Then my brother began to say, that, 
n truth, we Ld of rot what we deserve 
that not being su ts of the Pope, nor in any 
way iplicated in the war, we had gone incon 
to offer t attack a prince ol! the 





which France had so 





many 
had always been 








ybligra ilway so cour- 
teous ur a ilarly to French 
men us so nearly alhed, not only 
to the kings of France, from whom that family 
was descended in the female line, but also to 
the families of Nemours and Guise; and that 
if we were good tor any thing, we should go 
und offer our services to this poor prince 
w! i Pope wanted to despoil of an estate, 
possessed by so long a hine of his ancestors 


} 


1ese words, all the 





as he had finished tl 


As soon 


company testified 





not only their approt ’ 
but their firm resolution to go, next day, straight 
to Ferrara, to throw into the town 


ourselves 





| have related all this, first, to make known the 
volatile and inconst er of ncn 
men: and, s ndly that fortune ie 
reneraliy mistress ms; since we 
vi ntended t t nst the Turk 
did, in fact, take the ip against the Pops 
Th ke rece i them with great honours 
and cordiality t was very irresolute about 
the wa In th tate of mind, he went t 
! r mass, on the feast of Kings, in a chur 
ear the palace th a great retinue of lords 
i en I pr sts immediat 
aitars, without finishing the masses 
they had begun, and retreated from them as 
excommunicated persons. This decided Don 
Cesar to send the Duchess d’'Urb to treat 
with the legate; and, accordingly, the next 
da the y ie band of Frenchmen took leave 
ol m and went each his own way 
Passing through Padua, (where he and his 
brother fell in love with the daughter of the 
German cons id quarrelled, so that they 
not sp ‘ r many da Venice Mantua, 
p Gen iM they returned through 
sw i } | Tht In the autumn of 
1508, Ba iplerr ict npanied by his 1 
ther and a umily went to Paris, t e 
presented to tl King The introductio vas 
d yed by the king’s illness He mas ot 
i par who danced im a balét before the k ng 
at Monceaux The ec Nnpument seems to us 
of a singular kind It represented,” savs he 





barbers, with a view, I think, of ridiculing the 
king, who had put himself into the hands 
men of that trade for a wen he had, which they 


undertook to cure The good-natured king 
was pleased, however, and, when it was ended 
asked, Where is Bassompierre Then all the 
princes and lords presented me to him, that | 
m te e fis knee nad he caressed me 
greatly : 1 should never } thought 
that ta king we have been so kind 
and 6 i ir with a your man of my sort 
He t vy the hand, and presented me to 
the D Beaut t.” his mistress whose 

ve Ik ri ithe King give 1€ an op 
portunit - ting and kissing her, went t 
anot r part of the i 

In t e f the year 1599, we find 
the t wing t The « rt returned 
tr I if : a t ‘ i i ent m tit 2 rer on 
gtrance to the wrainst passing the edict 
f Na nt r of those é t, to 
ny ithe Ku made an excelent re I was 
present 

Henry the I irth 8 frank, ea I ners, to 
A, i if Vas I } re ‘ té | rt ‘ 
attachment s ipbjects, t t ther 
quality, appear in severai tra 

T'wo da r ays Bassompierre 

went to Fontainbleau, and, as somebody had 


told the king that | had some be 





gai pieces and other g ld coin, he asi me 
whether I would play for them against his mis- 
tress: hav greed to this, he made me stay 





and play ver while he was hunting, and 
in the evening, he played too. This gave me 
great familiarity with the king and the duchess 
about the 
France, | 
inten 
miy to pass 


with 


and conversing, one day causes 
which had led me to « 
him y that [ did not « 


tion of engaging in his service, but 


ome to told 


Iranki ome With any 








some time, and then to go to do the same at 
the irt of Spain, before I came to any deter 
t ition as to the conduct and aim of my f 
tu te t it he had so char ed me, that 
if i t services, | w uld go no 
turther t Ka aster, but would devote my 
self tol till death He embraced me, and 
LSS i me, that | could not find a better mas 
ter tl 1¢ Would be to me, hor one who could 
love 1@ more r mnt rule more to my fortune 
and advancement This was on the 12th of 
March. From that time, | regarded myself as 
a Fre f ur and I can say, that, from t t 
time, | found so much kindness in him, so much 
affability, and such proots of good-will, that his 

iory will be deeply engraven in my heart 
during the nder of iy cays 


He was sent by Henry to Paris, with the 
going thither to perform the 
of the holy week After 
the s¢ the Tér says, “she 
asked Mademoiselle de 
but an hour afterwards 


vies of ébres. he 
Guise to stay with her; 
was seized with a 


recovered 


she 


ng convulsion, from which she 


when, just as she was trying to begin a letter 
to the King, another convulsi 
never rose 


str 


nh Came on 80 Vio 

above it. She re 
mained in this state all and, on the 
following day, was delivered of a dead child; 
on Good Friday, at six in the morning, she ex- 


lently, that she 


the night, 





* Gabrielle d'Estrees 
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[saw her onthe Thursday afternoon : sii 
was then so changed that I should not have 
Thus expired the Belle Gabri 
elle; whose charms have been said and sung i 


pired 
known her 
every succeeding age and language. She seems 
to have had more hold over the gay monarch’s 
any other woman; no less trom 
gentleness, benignity, and sweetness of her 
her extraordinary 
The chivalrous and romantic colouring which 


uffections than 


nature, than from beauty 








poets and romancers have given to the Kings 
connexion with her, does not, however, receive 
much confirmation trom these memoirs, n 
was his attachment enough to survive 
a week s separat mpierre went wits 
Marshal Orn to bear these afflicting tidings 
to the King 
When he saw the marshal says fie he 
suspected what news he brought, and broke 
into violent lamentations At last, we got his 
down to abbey of Laussange, and laid him 
nabed. He showed every excess of grief 
can be conceived. At length, he was p 





iken back to Fonta 


} 4 


1, where all the principal lords and 


ind was t 





princes 


emblec ir d | He begged all the 
‘ yany to re n to Paris, to pray to God tor 
his consolation And as | was going aw 
with all the others, he said, Bassompierre 


ast who was near my mistres 


to talk to me of her 

and we were five or six days w 
me of the amb 
him, a! 


few days 


me 


ear 





out more <¢ pany. except s 


ume to condole with 
But 
however, before he bevan 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues, to whe 
messages by the Counts « 

At last Madame d’E: 
at Malherbe to hunt 


to divert 


ors who « 


then returned immediately 


a new e 


elapsed 


trequent 


} nt 
1e@ sel 


Lude 





tt to come his 


therefore, and fell violently 


sen 


went 


] return to the charmante Gabrielle - 
the volume of Bassompierre's memoirs, ‘ 
ected D the President Henault, and pub 
ed in 1°03, we have the following portrait 
ner 


something of Gabrielle dt 


trees, Duchess de Beautort: she was t! 
daughter of Madame d'Estrées, who made 
cruple of making a traffic of her daughters 


When Gabrielle was sixteen, being bea 
und finely made, she offered her to the ku 
Henry Ill.) through the Duke d’Epert 
who lived with Diana d’Estrées, her elder s 
ter. The duke exaggerated her beauty to the 
king, and he sent six thousand crowns to Ma 
dame d'Estrées by Murtigny, who kept tw 
thousand for himself; at which the king was 
so incensed, that he would not see him for 
long time. Henry III. soon left her. As she 
grew up, her beauty became pe rfect; and, 2 
length, M. Stanay, one of her many lovers 
drew such a picture of her charms to Henr 
[V., that he fell in love with the description 
He married her to Liancour, that she mig! 


follow the court; he then dissolved the mar 
riage, made her Marchioness of Monceaux 
and afterwards, Duchess of Beaufort. Lastly 


having had three children by her, the Duke de 
Vendome, the grand prior of France, and the 
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Duchess d’Elbeeuf, she died, when near giving 
birth to a fourth. This woman had such en- 
tire ascendancy over him, that she took part 
n all public affairs, advanced or kept back 
ym she pleased, and persuaded him to di 
vorce the Queen of Navarre, to marry her; for 
which end, she sent the President Syllery to 
Rome, to obtain the divorce from the Pope 
But God, in his love for France, did not permit 
this, and put an end to her life by an apoplexy, 
n the year 1599, at Paris. During the king's 
attachment to her, he had various other pas- 
but she herself so skilfully 
with him, that she retained supreme ascendency 
ever him 


“ 





sions, governed 


Her successor, Mademoiselle d’Entragues 
: is Madame de even 
more dissolute, and only affected reserve that 
she might extort from the a written 
promise of marriage in case she had a son In 
the midst of this 


Verneuil, was 


alterwarc 





monarch 


pursuit, we find him engaged 








n two other amours. But enough of this 
Uur readers must be as convinced as we 
are, that tl abits of this admired mirror of 
kings a cavaliers were such as would not be 
te wa that so far trom bewatling 
the dege 1 of modern manners, we have 
reason t ngratuiate ourselves, that no mar 
et nis nk oF tation be what it ma would 


untry in Europe, make such an 








blushing, and even triumphant display of so 
lorable a wea . rhis w t Lys 
Bassompierre 1 fi n love with la Ramire 
i the king with Mad ie de Boinville, and 
Mademoiselle Clin Th the sentimental 
tyle of that time of day We must pick up 
y the way, a reparte I! the Kings This 
ening came new f the retreat of Canisse, 
uch the kir praised very warmly, and the 
action of Monsieur de Merceu And there 
yon, the Count de Soissons having said, that 


rewur had per 
ied it, since he did not esteem him a great 
uld you say of him then 
replied the king, if he had not taken you pr 
ner, and deteated your brother 

Madame de Verneuil, 


red against the King, 


what w 


rite 
Having heard says he 
rrived at St. Andre de 


ther, and lent me 


that she wa 
la Cote, he set off thi 
of his horses; | rode the 
tired, that 
The 


1 quarrel at 


ont 
whole way at a trot 
when I arrived, I 
king and Madame de Verneuil had 
meeting, so that he was 
ind 


horses to be 


and was so 


could hardly stand 


going back in anger, 
our 
I would or 


as for mine, that l 


said to me, ‘ Bassompierre, order 
saddied I told 
his to be saddled, but, 
declared myself of Madame de Verneuil’s 
party, and would stay with her. And after 
taking a great deal of pains to reconcile two 
people who were well inclined to it, | made 
peace, and we slept at St. André. The next 
day he went to Grenoble, and took Madame de 
Verneuil with him 

Having obtained a divorce from Margaret 
of Valois, he married Mary of Medicis at the 
latter part of this year and went to meet her 
at Lyons. On the arrival of the royal bride at 


hum 


cer 


Nemours, the king presented Madaine de Ver- 
neuil to her, “a qui 
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’ says Bassompierre, “ elle | to parade the town splendidly habited 
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fit fort bonne chére Having met M. de Bi 
ron, who was on his way to England, at Calais, 
he was accompany him 
over 
We did not find the queen in London. She 
the Vine, in Hampshire, a distance of 
whither M. de Biron was con 
He was very 


queen 


prevailed upon to 


was at 
forty leag ues 
ducted to her honourably 
the who expressed great es 
him. She went a hunting the next 
ty ladies, on hackneye, 
yin in the hunt.” 
Basse mplerre took 


re- 
ceived Dy 
teem for 
day with more than fifty 
and sent for M. Biron, to 


Early in the next year 





leave of the | ng t to the wars in Hun 
gary 
My German relations ivs he, “ who had 
seen all my family entirely devoted to arms, 
could not ene et t i ss mv life in 
the idleness which the ful state of France 
| y urged e to 
en t ro to the w s of 
ul t ] ro read me 
ft thousand toot, which the 
circle of Bay 1 was to tu sh for the year 
1603 I refuse s post ft that year, as | 
did not think it htt r that, with tany know 
ledge of the country, I should all at once take 
the command of three thousand en; but I 
determined t »a unteer, with the best 
outfit | coul 
He accore r ’ ed through Germany 
where the « ft h entures are of the 
kind for which that t 8 enjoy 
ed a high re itation > ely a dinne or 
supper is recorded, which does not end in the 
moral extinction of all t t The detail 
of this war are of little interest: we select the 


{ owing 





At day-bre J er 
we made as our go 
ment, with tw Hun rian to r 
connoitre the enemy; but we iad not gone 
three hundred paces, when w found some 
hundred horse in front of u The Hunga 
t according to their custom, were all di 
persed about, and we had not thirty horse with 


i 10m took fl ght as soon as the 
uppeared. But I 
Turks had advanced so far, and wh« 
Hun 
when a 


Hen 


made me re 


ene 
who could not imagins 
could scarcely distinguish them from the 
garians, thought they belonged to us 
Hungarian runaway called out to me, 
domine, adsunt Turce: which 
treat too 

In the be 1604 


to Vienna, and thence went to Prague 


rinning of the year he re 


turned , 
where he fell beautiful 
Hungarian widow of Anna 
Esther Preschestoris, to whom he remained for 
attached. Here he was 
emperor, who treated him 
The emperor spoke 
Spanish, and desired Bassompierre to do the 
same. The following which occurred 
at Prague, is too illustrative of the relative 
strength of the civil and military powers at 
that period, to be omitted On occasion of the 
marriage of the rand 

Rosworm, general in chief of the 
armies in Hungary, agreed with Bassompierre 
and six others to go on horseback masked, and 


“ As 


deeply in love with a 


eighteen, named 


time strongly 


some 
presented to the 
distinction 


with great 


scene 


emperors equerry, 


a 
_ 
5 


emperors 








—_ 
eo 
- 


we passed before the town hal! says he 
ume up to us, and said, m the 
that the emperor had for 


“some | 
Sci: vonian tongue 


rads 





bidden any one to appear masked in the city 
to w h we answered nothing, but that we 
did not un tand Sclavoni They let us 
Pp then. but ! ir return. we found chains 
at tel cr the avenues tothe square 
Jegini the , st, they took six of 
t! urt r s, some of whom called out 
t Rosworm Bassompierre, to look to 
themselves. On this, they seized their swords 
aud Roswor it down a serjeant. They 
we e¢ tely surrounded by ibove two 
b red serie through whom they passed 
“Ww im hand, but not without receiving a vol 
le blows from their pike staves, on the 
back and ar 
1 last says he some time, until a 
e! u ‘ t ut of the town hall, lift- 
art at V nh they calied Reg ment 
On t ill the officers of justice im 
me down their halberds, and Ros 
wor w the istom, threw down his 
sword. and « ed out to me to do the same 
instant Th 1 did; I should otherwise 
have been de t i rebei to the emperor, and 
pur shed as such. Ro worm begved me to speak 
when the judge terrogated us, so that he 
might not | é mized. The judge asked 
me who I wv which I told him without dis- 
guise he then asked me who was my compa 
nion; It t was Rosworm, upon which 
he , t apologies to us Rosworm 
vexed that ud named him, when he saw he 
€ i not denv it roke out intoa rage, threat- 
e t ind the serieants that he 
‘ t the ¢€ peror, and to the 
‘ I'he t ad every means to ap- 
pea I t ie as well as I had been tor 
we f tisfied h words. They 
« e ) r six companions, who were 
Ine r than we, as they had only a fright 
and we tires In the evening, we went t 
the r t f nothing had happened 
gut. t next morning. Rosworm went to the 
c ‘ f the kingdom, to whom he spoke 
ve : rantiy ind the chancellor, to satisty 
threw more than a hundred and fifty nobk 
mer Their wives were every dav 
at m Pr tain a pardon for them in 
T solicited Rosworm very earnestly to grant it 
but he was inexorable, and made them lie a 
fortnight rison, during the rigours of win 
ter . ) 
| t t be acknowledged, is singular 
er ' t afforded by a government for 
the fait execution of its orders 
One tance of Teutonic hospitality had 
like to cost hu dear Having given the 
eoup-de-grace to two half-drunken German 


counts, and sent them home senseless, he 


found himself compelled to give them their re- 
venve the next day 
i was forced, then 


linner, for which I| suffered severely 


stay that 
For, 
to make me drunk, they put brandy in my wine, 
they had 


says he,“ to 


dec ] ired 


as | believe hough they 
not, and that it was only a wine of Leiperg, 
which was very strong and heady I had no 
sooner drunk ten or twelve glasses, than I lost 


sl] consciousness, and fell into such a lethargy, 
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that they were obliged to bleed me severa 


times, and to cup me, and to tie garters tight 
round my legs and arms. | remained five 
days in this state, and lost the taste for wine 


so completely, that I was more than two year 
not only to drink any, | 
without 


without being able 


even able to smell it, withot 
} 


shuddering 


being 


honourable leave of the empr 
returned to France, whe 
with a thousand ¢ 


Taking an 
ror’s service. he 
the king received him 
brace | 

He then led me into the apartment « 
his wife, and | was well received by 
me not ill-looking, tor 
who had spent a wh 
year in his country. The king lent me h 
stag the next day 
24th of August; he w 
hunt on a day in which he had former); 
run so narrow a risk. I now fell in 
d'Entragues, also in love with anothe 
in the flower ol 


f+ 
queen +} 
ladies, who thought 
inveterate German 
horses to hunt the which w 
St. Barth 


not 


iomew, 


ilove wit 
ind was 
| was 


handsome woman 


youth, and well made, and lively 

Early in the following year he had anoth 
very narrow escape ‘ 

On the 27th of February, the king, be 
it the Tuilleries, said to M. de Guise, ‘d'I 


is all, and idolizes Bas 
without 


‘You, sire, have 


ae sp ses 
pierre; | don't speak 
How?’ replied M. de Guise ; 
means enough of avenging yourself ; 
I have no other than those of a knight errant 
I will therefors three lances with ! 
this afternoon, in 


tragues 
certainty 


as for 


t reak 


open field, wherever y 


majesty shall be pleased to appoint r 
king consented, and told us it should be in t 
Louvre, and that he would have the 


} 


sanded M. de Guise was a companied by 
brother, M. de and Monsieu: 
Termes; and I, by M. de St. Luc 
We all went to dine 
Luc’s; and as we 

caparison 


Joinville 


anu 


Count de Sault six 
to arm ourselves at St 
and ready for 
silver armour, with « 
nation and white plumes, and silk stockings 
the same coiours Monsieur de Guise, on 
count of the imprisonment of the Marchioness 


de Verneuil, with whom he was at that time.n 


vays kept armour 


all occasions, we wort 


love, was armed and dressed in black and g 
» then all proceeded to the Louvre 
In consequence of an accident, M 
wounded Bassompierre dangerously 

The king, the constable, and all the cl 
courtiers, stood around me, 
thinking that I should live an hour; never 


de Guise 


Inany weeping n 
less, I did n 
think I should die. Many ladies were ther 
und helped to dress my wound: and as | 

» my own house, the queen sent 


t appear cast down, nor ¢ 


ed on returning t 
me the chair in which she 
The people followed me with n 
marks of sorrow. When I reached home 
lost my sight, which made them think | wae 
very ill, so that they made me confess 
, time Yet I did not be 
and laughed all the time 
ved this wound, the king or- 


was carried, b¢ 


pre gnant ' 


bled me at the same 
lieve I should die 
As soon as I rece 
tournaments should cease, a! 
never permitted one after. This was the only 
one in open field that had taken place in France 


for a hundred years, and they never were re 


dered that all 
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I cannot say how much I was visited 
: 


ny iuiness, and rticulariy by lade 





l@ princesses came, 


laugihters three times 
(ruise, to pass whole ifterno Th 
who thought herself obliged to nurse me 
t wa i brother who ud \ inded me 
t ret rreates sart f i Tr} 
1 every aiter 1, aller Ul first day 
« { | ‘ ili pa t iid ec ! r dl 
| loct ey h ‘ t that 
J ) f ( t hav nad 
a ; nh t At 
r re of the Duk { lar , t 
f Mantu the christening of t 
! 1. w nt K pla i 
vas ot < r { ‘ 
r all he tt I TT the 
{ @ 
But ta ' hes tot 
t t ‘ ' « 
t t be | r any mor 
‘ re | t It 
r f " . i th 
risten P t of Antwerp had bre , 
rt i 1 ounce ht i 
t 1 iid LKE ‘ L suit 
) it the « te ! 
my ¢ r he wou t ‘ 
fl { 
rk I ive and ) 
W 1 req hity p ve ht 
pear t v & < 1 of ( 
) ! t u sort 
1 o1 eve e¢ rowns in 
ket. ore ‘ t spot. a suit w 
t mie tee t ind ur t 
1e time, sent for the merchant; v brought 
tn ) ‘ I é est money.! 
it h fi th 
ed before my hou I 
there he came 
ild have some 
uit his h St ind t l 
f the party It 





The next day the merchant came, and I paid 


1 his four thousand cr ns down I ) 
gave something to the embroiderer, and went 
1 to win at play! rt ly enough t ay 
my suit, and for a diamond sword of five thou 
sand crowns, but had five or six thousand left 
t 


th a blonde I wo great dea 

8 year, and gave uway a great deal 

re We danced a nu er of ballet 
nany mistresses at cou ind I was 
erms with d'Entragu Monsi 

1¢ also danced a b et, In ¥ i 
would have Carmail Termes d me, \ 


)amuse mysel!l with 


i 


1608 begins in 





year 





Is strain 
In the year 1608, | en 





Dangereuz assist We 


ed les 
ince it at M. M pensier wh 
though he was dying 

Bassompie rre's devotion to the king 
itto the test by the most extraordinar 
unce of Henry’s pitiable infirmit 


Vor. IX.—No. 50 


and talking of it to M. d 





rather long, but worth tellin 
Constable Montmorenci who had alway 
given him the strongest proofs of affection, one 

nner He went, and 


ted him to ad 
found four other persons After dinner, M. de 














n i namber ind 
ha r ordered that they might be private, he 
r ed solemn speech to te them, that 
irrived at the e of ife, he had 
‘ ind tor a nto whom t rive I 
s deus salesate , 
inig ‘ hoth t nself and r 
t rht ine i e among all 
t " tf France, | that h regard 
I { { tt i ri rank, I vad fix 
Ss M. « B ( ‘ i da otter 
‘ » what er <« than 
‘ l seek; t ed to do th I 
A | 4 ) P » te that 
, if he ‘ R 
lin 1 t ! t i 
} f : =f vral 
( bles of } € 
H ~ i i rt n rt 
H d the t ’ eyes ys Bas 
) d speaking il 
\ i ! ir and so 
inexp t l A t it wor t 
em t told him s 
| it my good r 
t t ve Vy expe ition I 
t te w he ft rt to re 
I ffer | al 
t t ta hus a 
et iughter it a being by 
} be essant adored Ke 
ed cea 1le€ that if any 
t it excess of 1 yy, it was th 
t t t Mademoiselle de Montmorenci 
Lo tak a lad n that | nad ra 
v t iuse her the least regret Say 
t do ind, taking his hand 
k t he held me long embraced. He 
t é t to hav iny fear f that, for 
e he sp e to me he had consulted 
ter, and found her perfectly disposed 
t ce nh design In the evening 
t ( t presented me to lis daughter 
i uid to me, in her presence my son, here 
vife lam keeping for you He likewise 
presented me to his sister, the Duchess d’Ar 
gouléme, the princess de Conti, and other 
who | expressed their satislaction 
T far promised well; but no ties were 
sacred, and no inclinations to be thought of 
when the monarch’s fancy interfered. The 
king v of course, consulted on this marriage 


e Grand, who, he says 


iccore rt h ust 1 of telling wonders of 
uny thing n nd particularly of Mademoi 

e de Montmore: who w indeed, wor 
thy of Ld! ition,) mlused into the excita 
le mind of t r, that passion which led 
him into so many extravaganci 

Having asked the Duchess d'Ar uléme, 
whether the marriage was agreeable to her 
niece d that, if it was not, he would break 
t off, and rrv her to the Prine: 








Mi mois of SOM pi rre 


that since it was the w 
Montmorer father, sh 


ef f r } 


 é 


eturned with favourable ar 
xtreme ith the 


Ff my m f rir t of all the affairs he had entrusted t 


t that this ¢ ess e king was ¢ ly satished w 














u thought 


I had 


1 daughter of the Duke of L 


t f I arr und gave me many marks of kindness 
h I t 1 not ep ata I rcely finished telling him about these t 
t k, he sent f en he took an audience of me in return 
i ! ! wh | ih ) n for the Princess de 
H i } ) e he led, separated ! 
, } \ { e of his was f 
: t t i within the be 
' t t oO t « Nov ber, t rl 
t t ett the tt t M t, taking 
t 1 The king was at pla ils 
\ l s ‘ e rect i this new I 
M \ ' t to him. He whisperec 
th D \ " rt I Ba pie ry frien lam t; that 
A I i t vives $ taking te 1 wood I don't k 
I i ) le a f ! Ba whether f to k ver, or take he 
3 ) I ifriend. I of Fran ’ ure of my money, and 
wa t t esperately with the game while I go to hear more 
in vl elle de Mont en ilars After the game was over, I took 
i“ 1, | shall hate nt urry the king back the money he 
you w t i It eft upon the table { went into the room 
W tt to « tr t | never saw a man so distressed or so fra 
g t i ‘ een 1 ha i He assented to all the proposals of those a 
yy t aff I l am t yy tur lowe er idicuious and V 
! ry he the Pr de ¢ He had sent for his ministers, who, at the 
und t oe y > A ve t ef 1 ea ivice ac ling tot 
y ye, V i t imour 
A v We ive not space for all the deliberat 
! ad to a rt in but we extract the !f “ 
| ct ) t I l 1 her tr ran haracteristic sketch of Su 
Phe king liked the president Janin 
h ! t! ‘ 1 not resolve till he had he 
, t i t ‘ tM.deS y said about it Shortly alt 
¢ B t t iwh abrupt manner. 17 
t re t R ; I at \ t » t him, and said M S 
f : t e, and has taken away fis 
t : > said I am not suprise ar I 
than LK t vice | gave you a forts 
na ¢ i l have put him in the Ba 
pier te I would have kept him safe f 
. t t Made . \ W , the g the thing is done 
H é t I to do now ty G 
ment ¥ e ease but let me return t 
It } . é | . and sleep, a! 
t that He , r ‘ f 1 advice in ther 
be f Viade Montmor M I bring you to-morrow mor 
rn erfect N must give it me direct 
' ! he t then, said he ind, upon t 
bu l , tur the window which looked 
] fy f ' ] ; irt, a drumming upon it w 
Two or thre : fter ie DI e ar r i returned to the king, W 
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eld by these motives, he only waited for a fit 
occasion, and ** was not sorry when M. de Sully 
mode some vertures to King James of Er 
to whom he w sent by Henry on his 
to the throne tow das a strict 
n f the tw wns ! th | 
S } n « that pur a it I 
irses. But these e princes both « ‘ 
fr iso iar to such g at I thought 
rather about tie ean I eserv r their au 
t ty, and g rning well, thar ! ‘ rt 
t r domin is, D icans ti il 
t Christend th to their own stat 
a bound them a ¢ ‘ t tl 
{ ente lg t ré J t it i I 
t ” fie Kl h i 
spa vi it Kin f Ei id ¢ i 
} i er 
At t i wever it t I D rt t 
ie beginning of 1610), w forine 
f Savoy yy which that state 
Ei r 1d id Fra € were 
t S; } r icernin thi we 
ietais, which, ! ever I 
t iy ré le iu f t t i it irt 1 pe Li 
} t , esent , 
) At the c rent of prep tion 
: | 
stilit t Kl ted eB 
. ) the p of « genera 
rst 
He ve me fifty r ivs h 











e would have ike tl ath of inse 
or of state me i me a pension of four 
t sand ¢ ns. In short, there was no sort 
ef fa ur vhich he did not show mie He | 
e¢ i¢ to m y Mademoiselle Chenilly 
( nave evived the Dutchy of Beau 
I ] my n t I was then in th 
i my youth } ve in many 
¢ n " st of them. that 
| tt to t < of my advancement 
s i me upon hin with so t 
ith ndou Vas now about t 
for « Phe details of this act 
t ty } ce, have beer 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ ? nee ? WwW 
‘ 1 ft 1 we do not I 
t 1 else ‘ d which | th 
’ te of He 
bn ‘ t Much had 
esent Y 1a I I 
i I} ve b 
‘ rorerate - 1 t t} t 
t t : ea i 
i “ ’ ed t 
Pf t it lie ret 
I v 1 ie 
t i I t i 
i I ) t t ‘ t 
na I 1 ma ¢ » upon 
t be « rie I » effect Lhe re i t 
rj re fol yr conversation, which | w 
. not raise t O} m of his good sense t 
‘ n of judgment We quote pa tly or 
the « ar partiy trom the new me : 
r : f 
Wi entered that unhappy month of | tw 
M 1610 fatal to France, b I 
e sust r our good king ls te ¥ 





t 
r had be 
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f ng tne present ts the 
his death, and wi vere tore 
fate He sa me ttle he 
nt know w it t s erre 
r¢ vce 1 am 
Neit f t tell me 
me ve t f 
| think I 
\ ‘ +} t t oft y re 
uilleries through the reat 
on M. de Guise re side 
, he ett 12 to a t t ‘ 
Li Don't Lv lam 
! t tor ier 
While we were 
ft ror iiust ‘ 
- | on. tian Be 
! f n the mid 
n t any wind or app 
tr led t is the litt tep 
iN er l M 
¢ me a ¢ de 
It L ve 
et kine, ¥ t 
\ ir IT 
f t I repliec 
y W“ u t : 
1 esa t j } we 
ind bel r 
ly stept u 
t t again, had come 
th ve were talking of 
1 heare | | said—‘ You are 
1u yourselves with such 
5 Bass erre, for 
ibout my life; but learn from 
the it et e out omens 
s ch are iin and trivolous 
y year i t istr gers 
r pre ( at I ever year 
t h wt ar t i ‘ t 
rtain days, in 1 \ did 
er h pen to mie ith ear 
tually d 1 tl pr reg 
nt r f it w re- 
it a great deal of, and every 
t 1a con tu i y 
ind those wh 
et t great and wonder 
4 o) Lid of the 
ears. Yet, t 
w\ ’ no erst 
d i 
t ! ere lit 
hie i I tie ip 
in lage by 
iad the 
slity is I can, 
" TT iy, that there 
} ( g is than that for 
\ led, and that one 
? nh such a manner, 
t defending oneself, 
y around, that it 
! ‘ who would risk h 
| ich | and to glide be 
ind 1! tmen to give! t 
t iccoun he r tailed 
car re thi tue cit 
Z , 
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for the Fra ind of all « t , V > 
ten } i ] th had a < Fi t 
forest ‘ that he s 
! ser ut t y y mae ‘ | eml 
>) od 
Phe part ; ' é 
r t Ls ‘ in rte 
f G , ‘ 
4 sh } The 
‘ | We « e! 
t I t t e 12t ed re 
1 31D t ‘ ‘ 
t i t t te 
t Ph ‘ 
l k f 4) ' 
| 1 which the pr 
‘ ‘ Ww 1 rave 


B Gu 
4 pp I e de (4 
e ( > 38 
G t ‘ é 
( \I G 1 ‘ } r 
. t f to M Conti t 


1e M. le Grand w 
bed holding ne I 
{ had thrown mysell 
rT d, weeping Ditt 
t was found that he! 

1 Wa ight, butt 

He is ol an ex 
vl nothing appeart 
: mg It w 
tol the physicians é 
‘ ach they « 
t to it ar 
it t ‘ deta s i 
yer f Mary of M 
| ges wh 
s « ring that ade 

1611 furnishes a 
I nce | 
ne bles lived 
even within the wails 


M 


ige of the Du 


whe 


M. de 





nipensit 





I . ruin 
e ( e than a tl 
I t é 1 tumult laste 
en v : n the « 
} t ta d dere 
r Phen t , put up at the f 
‘ ' oe indt if it 
to ut the endeavours to hea 
] ( " ) ‘ teresting 
I t I 2 it " with the spiel 
y er! t I t ram 
y fF 
t S | , ara ’ 
‘ Knight exe 
| ; he ce ‘ 
I ‘ f re 1 by 
d , 
. ‘ " ‘ ) “ t 
j 
‘ { elant i cia = { 
' | ‘ ‘ . Only | 
In ' = rs, 
‘ \ d two | dred } 
t K ~ i ymarisoned m cri " ri 
y P ( t I siive and our suit 
r roidered, that nothing cou 
: . An us. entered the Prince 
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danced a 
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order lowing year, 1613, exhibits a fresh proof of the , ‘ Sir, it 1s no time to weep and to swear, when 
mber lawless state of the aristocracy affairs press. 1 imagined you sent for me, to 
The year 1613 be gan by the death of the tell me the evil and not to bewail it He said 
' t B n de Luz, a sinated on the Sth of Janu g ministrt mont donne cette strette me 
‘ ary at noon, in the Rue St. Honore by the reutent j rendre 
nly Chevaler de Guise, at which the queen was Shortly after he got out of this difhculty, he 
Al extremely exasperated I went just it that gave Bassomp erre satistactory proot ol his gra- 
dw time, to the Louvre, and | found her wee ping, | titude and sincerity Bassompierre was desi 
hand having sent for the princes and ministers to | rous of obtamuing the leutenancy ol Poitou for 
elf at hold a council on this affair, which she had | his brother-in-law, St. Luc, and solicited the 
tterly greatly at heart. She said to me, as soon as 1 | Marshal d Ancre’s good offices with the queen, 
e | went in, you sé Bassompierre, how I am | which he promised both to him and to St. Lue 
it t treated, and what a brave action it was to kill | himseil Nevertheless, the place was given to 
‘ an old gentleman without defence and with M. de Rocitort, at the marsha earnest en 
re it warming But these are the tricks of the | treaty, as the queen told Hassompierre ; she 
tw family There was a great murmur against | herself preferring St. Lu 
38 this action in the council; and every body was “The Marquis dAncre told me, the same 
r sa scandalized at hearing that a great crowd of | day, that he was in great distress that the 
bility had assembled at the Hotel de Guise queen had given that place to Rochiort und 
t ind that the chevalier was coming with a that he begged me to assul M. de. St. Lue, 
M urge suite to speak to the queen. On this in that he had done ail he could in his favour, 
telligence, the queen sent to order him not to Dut that the princes 
, me, and the nobility to disperse Il, who knew what the 
un \ t happened, they thought proper t plied, that when he wa 
‘ but it seems to have been a matter of naitte al a} 
d ubt in the ine whether this ord t service tt 
va t b Bist A litt further on these y ther-in 
‘ . ‘ | P ‘ i t 
D \ few da atte r t } Bar I ne relate¢ 
de L ed t the Che er de Guise. who At the « ion of this year Bassompierre 
rothe rm d hun And here I sa trange instance WW near leaving France and the French sex 
rr f the f the t at whet vice id st at the queen's coolness Early 
TY ty e Kalle the tathe t een i 1 th Xt year he btained, after some difh 
“ the parliament to take « nizance of it, to in culty, the colonelcy-general of the Swiss, a 
titute eedings st d to try | situation Which had hitherto been usually held 
rba i ind ut u than a week after, he Dy princes H reply to the queen on th 
i id, to cr t ed his son, the queen . isit nm the ( i tone as the one 
S t t d to know how his wound we have t quoted Ba mplerre said 
6 e! irned !f n the com 1 y ul been a ice, | should have 
given \ 1a hne p st to-day Madame 
G t negotiations between | said | | am not a prince, it is not becau 
que t ) Bassor pierre had | don't w to be on but, nevertheless, | 
argre | thie Irse t then we are can assure y 1, that there are pri s greater 
f troduced that ext nar iything of | blockheads than | At the conclusion of th 
q fortune, the Marshal d'Ancre. whose fate i year, our hero was surrounded with difficul 
red t detailed at length in a equent part of these | ties In the first place, Mademoiselle d’'En 
f f U1 1 of th econcilia- | tragues and her relations had involved him in 
t Uon of the queen with the party to which he 2 law suit, in consequence of a promise of 
opp d, Ba ) V t vords u marriage he had made her, in case she should 
al t which he attempted to hide | rtification bear him a n, which condition had been fu! 
Seeing the « et 1 talking ta riv with the hiiied 
pier Duke d'Epe: nd Lamet, he said to me | vi iy ne “in great perplexities 
Per Dio Mow , é delle cost Fr t or i equence of this affair, but als 
eatt deste monde La f 0 une siége pou 1 ae int of sixteen hundred thousand livres 
cist La ft ef nenn a } t pour Monsieur d vhich | owed at Paris, without any means of 
t Maine ; fiezrous ¢ I e¢ ncipe The | paying them ind my re tors, who, seeing 
g 
seness of this mans mind appears in every | me go to se¢ iy mother who was dangerously 
ircumstance preceding his ruin On one occa- | il had yne patience now that | was re 
I n, when a certain M llignat was arrested tor | tu ned, and my it ther recovered, lost all hope 
iding a treasonable correspondence with | of settling their affairs with me, and were 
: Piedmont, in which Marshal dAncre and his | cons quently, very mutinous. There was a quar 
wife were believed to be implicated, he sent | rel in one house between a husband and wife 
ve ter Bassompierr¢ on my ¢ unt, which gave me pain, and, 
t He led me says he, into the queen's worse than al there was a young girl for 
ou gallery, shut the door upon us, and walked to | whom I daily feared a dis¢ ery, attended 
nee the end of it without speaking a word. At | with great scandal and bad consequences t 
7 length, drawing himself up, he said,‘ Ah, M. | me 
lontl le Bassompierre, my good friend, I am lost; Yet his fortunate and triumphant star pre 
( my enemies have gained the ascendancy over | vailed over these compli ate d effects of hi 
An the queen’s mind, to ruin me Then he be- | unprincipled conduct 
gan to utter strange blasphemies, and to weep It happened that, in a few days, I heard of 
the ! tterly [ let him rave a little, and then said, | the cessation of the proceedings against me 



































At eight o’clock in the evening the king came 
u i, and the queen, looking at him 


petitions to him, said 
France 


g now, but his 
y ill not last long In 





in hour ort 
mer, and the 





as usual 
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id t deat the ve ar t toconclude, from what follows, tha 
i fitt t r ney the y were st rly attached to the prince, ana 
i e erty te I t that they attributed his disgrace to the Mar 
that I ‘ ed | shal d’Ancre 
é y at y A short time after the arrest of the prin 
‘ I'he t s sO1 riote r adherents of his, began 
v l l vas hap y t ) tone rainst the windows ot! the M 
rought t ‘ thout any know of hal d’Ancre’'s house, then others joined the 
I to Rous vhere I gained the | f lage; they took the piec: 
kent t i <« } tt ber betore the Luxembourg whi h M 
t | ‘ verec same t t to break open the door of tl 
the Various a stre g | house; eight or ten men and women, who wer 
var t ‘ iped by a back way; and a numb 
| : ' fs ot f1 1s from the Luxembourg having joined 
t ‘ A the » ‘ , w | the mob, they pillaged this rich house, in which 
k : a sare event | they found furniture worth more than two hu 
t fM \ ‘ I he af ired thousand crowns. As soon as the queen 
ter ft prognost f of it e ¢ manded M. de Liancourt 
his a Governor of Paris, to go and put a stop to tl 
M ‘ ed { int ee eee Sane wee 
ti] ? H eer t t was no place for | he retire 
r - : well . ae ‘ I'he eople « tinued t inde that day 
or en eat a ce ind were let né The next day, t King 
=? ta f his ¢ r, Had | commanded M. de Crequi to take some cor 
refu et fin at the gate puss) nies and go and drive away the people, w! 
whe during the r The nt aned = ¢ to 1 ¢ tor that was ¢« 
ry the pe and ha it to den the Marshal d’Ancres house 
‘ t var he t This he exe tec 
~ j 
\ gth, the prince arr 1 It do t ap that the government 
, to the house | crowd of tealf atrane ¢ rh to take any further not 
} \t time, Marsha \ : 
‘ . ? l trage lhe last pub nea V . 
“ : rar A . t, J these mem ‘ tains an unt ts € 
1 he prince On ent ! { the extraction and extraordinary ¢ 
: . HH wa os : He v ft this man; but we must content r 
< i ee ying r s qu ‘ ¢ ; eter ng ur readers t t ind ¢ 
t t rsha Dut 1 t { _— . ho ast ene of his life re 
W told, that we t ded in th . 
Pont N ’ t 
need . , I hac P The M I ( er m 
re pie I us 1, at . na 
3 ‘ Hintod late 
- I Pr ae ages tenga the snundianne | 
; ob t thd { what t ypened to hu 
, ‘) ’ ; } ‘ \ ifflicted 
y t I ' : > imes 
ri mba i tr i } nothing to 
st t elt t S I 1 undone 
‘ . ‘ t ' Ss l 1 miseral 
> t t t tha t the char te 
/ é tok ’ I e represente 
/ t vere t i ‘ t permit tn re ir 
t l l » et t th Tt him 
, wrt t 
F ‘ 3 ‘ eoN Afier et | 1em it l Bas 
. ' ' it { t 
d t , describe { e havin nt long int 
t tw seen t 1 servant ‘ i i regret her as long as | 
( n safety at Paris no er | live, yet I ipa itly endure that afflictior 
t ed the prince, and ! it ra ( i rull I elfand my wite, of my 
j eputation and authority Shortly after und of my fam which I see at hand before 
ved the celebrated arrest of the prince, ir my eyes, makes me lament and lose all pa 
which, as in every remarkable measure of the | tience. wi I discover to you as a true frier 
time, Bassompierre acted a prominent part K now, sir, that ever since I mixed in the wor! 


I have learned to know it well, and to see not 
only the elevation of fortunes, but their decline 
and fall ind that a reaches a certa 


point of felicity, after which he descends or falls 


man 





headlong cording as the point he reached 
was high and steep. If you did not know the 
meanness of my origin, I would try to disguise 


it from: you; but you saw me in Florence, de 
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netime ) 


bauched, sometimes in prison, sor 


nished generally without money ind always 
plunged in a disorderly and ul e of like 








[ was born a ger 
Dut I came 


eman ind of good p 
nto France, | 
thousand crowns My 


ind the favour 


when 


penny, and owed eight 


tf the queen, gave me 


irriage 











rreat influence during the | time of the late 
King, and brought me wealth, advancement 
es, and honours, during the regency; and 
oured to second and urge n ftortune as 
ich as any man, while | saw she was favour 
but now that she gives me warning of 
r flight, | wish to make an honourable re- 
treat, and to enjoy 1 peace, with my wil ne 
mreat riches wh 1 the libe ty i the queen 
has given us r our own industry acquired 
l'o this effect, | have for some months vainly 
yortuned my wife, and at every blow I re 
ed tre f | renewed m treaties 
When I e that a p 1 urt irisen 
Fran i taken 1 text 
sr } i ( i Te rt * tive 
‘ unts it , to de \ M_ Dolet 
yho was my triend, my eatu nd my ser 
vant, has been ttodeath; whenan infamous 
s maker puts an I pon ( on Mm 
a Marshal of | é 1 | have been forced 
t it my establ Pi my citadel 
\ € nd to \ ‘ to M. de 
| gue\ my ¢ A l va } 
| have re ked t } t the 
reat obligations we owe to God, that of wa 
rus when to retreat not nong the least 


Lastly, we have seen our house sacked, wit! 


hundred 


people hang 


more than tw thousand 


ven a beating 
undreil of a 
for Sut tl 


provided tor a 





by offering the 





timely retreat by pope six hundred 
thousand crowns for the usufruct of the duchy 
of Ferrara during our lives, where we might 
have passed the remainder of our days in peac« 
and have left two millions in gold to our chi 

1, as [I will make apparent to you Wi 
Bave property at ist to the amount of at 


n of livres in France, in the marquisate of 
Lesigni ‘ 
and this. | 
which was 







have our est 
“d, and my share im 
und | 
two hundred thousand crowns at 
nuch at Rome; I have a mil- 
ulter the pillage of our kouse 
My 


} 


t is worth a hundred thousand crowns 


have, besides, 
Florence, and a 


lion besides, even 





in furniture, je\ 
and I have o places which would sel 
for a million of at a fair valuation, ex 
clusive of those of N rmandy of first lord of 


plate, and money 





wife 


livres 





the bedchamber, and steward of the household 
to the queen, and keeping my office of Mar 
shal of France I have six hundred thousand 

wns on a Faideau, and more than a hundred 
thousand pistole in other concerns Might 
we not, sir, be content with this? Have we 
ny t yr more to wish for? I have been all 

safternoon conjuring my wife to retire I 
have been on my knees before her, to endea 

r to preva l upon he but she is more de 
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ywardice and ingratitude in wishing to desert 


ie queen If | were not under such grea yt 
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tions to my 





wife, | would leave her ar 
the nobles nor the people ot 


to seek me | 


I could to divert him from these 


nere neither 
said what 
and 


me 























retired. | y this discourse 
nov nen, and elevated by for 
tun have i ebodings of their 
fall, but not re ition to vent or a d it 
I et s a tolerable specimen of 
the extent Fran va lunder not 
i Db rt l i t r but DV 
rT y tne ence iil I } or 
dignity t special t f the re weak 
r Ke ' iar ~ i ‘ rk it 
ve be t to be B 2 
) ( t i ) ied. | t t the 
enmit t ‘ ed 
' hy ( rapa 
) yriate to 
the . Th ‘ i} did not 
choose car ‘ to - } at 
their " t That the people sh it 
him hardly matter of surpr what does 
surprise u t i Volta Esse 
Veur saving I pe t ited th € 
mains of M d’An thu nly because 
\ if t ind }? wet I ‘ I'he lero 
! i t t ” pit ‘ | I deed snow 
i then " t 3 ibsequent in @ 
t na rey ling enougn Dut it Is as al 
surd it is unjust, to deny or palliate the 
ca s of the exasperation In less than 
I ifter this conversation, the bloody tra 
ed f Marshal d’Ar wa mpleted This 
followed t issumption of the su 
re power by Louis XIII yr rather his in 
tigators, and t queen's separation trom him 
Bassom re g t t ga int t 
th artir 
| ieen | yt a da countena ti 
saw the king coming; then she began t 
eep bitterly put her handkerchief to her 
eves and her fan before her face ind g« 
towards the ! she led him to the wind 
overlooking the garden, and then, taking aw 
her handkerchiet and her fan, she said to him 
Sire n sorry that I have not governe: 
your during my regency, more to y 
satisfaction and advantage ; nevertheless, | 
sure you, it was from no want of care or ¢ 


deavour entreat you to consider me a 


ways as your very obedient 
vant He answered, 
very humbly for the care and pains you have 
taken in the tration of my kingdom 
with which I 1, and | hold mys 


and s¢ 


I thank yor 


mother 


Madam 








adm 

















obliged; and I beg you to believe that I s 
always be your v humble sor H 
eare quest to him in favour of on f he 
servants, to which he returned no answe ’ 
added, * Per ips it th last fa u | 
eve i of you;’ now eing, that he w { 
not answer, she ud It is « oh ind si 
stooped d 1 and Kissed hit The king made 
her a bow, a turned his back Afi i 
rone, the queen leaned against t \ 
tween the two window ind wept bitter 


At the comme emer { ‘ iT 
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At that time the king. v 1s very voung same gloo ferocious, and intolerant supe 


amused | ist wit the ttle exer tit } { sas our extracts have already 





cises t ne ag AS pair iv ng 7 noe \ u t retu t 0 
little fountan iitat } I t tf St pit aetail ( in one court to 


t PF pipes of ttle inventior ; e rht u e state of the other T 

















; ‘ vel ised 
vi iaded Louis XIII | , 
" ‘ { eflect iof w hy fe 
ld { seit t eat | 
r th s; | i t I t te 
, for the p san ‘ ' ¢ ayers } 
l V i r t f I VI ‘ | ir, from w 
have a i ta ' eight | t t eing how t - 
I Bas ylerr wu t: h ‘ et t Duk fA 
na aire r ne an a I ! gent en t 
a eteat Lh powe t ‘ s we s hums to have it t 
an the e I hoped ‘ t | | away, a ! it sing’s cheek ; | 
ted t to ‘ ul J the } r yunct } ¢ their f 
on the king had mie tior ¢ é that it lice 
Im the t ginning of the ! Tig year n rps th d'l sf i 
(1620,) Bassompierre was sent ) ‘ ‘ Ww i the M irquis de Pobar sent for h 
traordinary to the king of S P » IT } te e was gone to see a h 
to demand the restitution \ was r, so that before the | 
which had been seized by the Duke f Fe be |! ved, the king was so br 
governor of the du yofM Phe t t ng day he fell into a fever I 
ter of the Spanish court people f leve t 1 an erysipelas; and this e! 
even then, powerful as tl ! st " etimes subsiding, and s 
marked by that striking « ilarit und we ut leneth ended in a . y 
may add inferiority, to t r f | oO e 23 , 
France, v h time and ¢ ts ve rendered great f fever nd some fe 
more inveterate and I ume stu tained to the result He was v« 


pid and pertinacious adherence to every thing, ' lancholy, from the persuasion that he she 
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with rich silk, shawls of Cashmere, car- 
of Herat. dishe id equipages of gold and 
ver in short, every thing complete in my 
hment I was happy to be al ur 
d by my friends, and to enter 1 stra 
is my guests. I delight nm r rich 
ts, and in retur w threefold what was 
ited to me Bi Vv, a and 
tihcatior ha g suff much 
t t la ( ted at 
i s < t é red | 
( r were ever 
1 il pulled dow my sta 
i disyx I Horses I have also 
) houses ¢ ept this all one 
ently estab ent 
heart | have done with the 
| I th sé I rw é t ser 
I ey Lili me na tT the ze y } } ; 
t does the Prince care that 
Hi ooendaies foes 
i f e sight ol hom 
’ i 1 he 1 
i unta i el f 
Iw it t | ’ f 
of 1 D ‘ ‘ 
t t i { t 
ul é 
bret ‘ 
us th ‘ ‘ i 
l « The hea ‘ 
itio t! n vie t 
f the boc Saat 
thie At Saree, tl é 
, ‘ ¢ sant 
f I 
i r | = 7 " ; 
o " 7 t / 
t be t proba v I 
} Lun th ! s 
1 ry i me that he 
tet i t } ) ) ; } 
d 1 t This 
il eats t 
t t et I 
A . I F " 
lade met 
. ' s ¥ 1 igh 
. it ‘ i 1 rd 
¢ ) t aiy DD that 
rn t ( I y { ( tomary 
or the . Dp « i} ‘ ler 
not prev ip to « th 
n in it breach of « quite ap 
g¢ to the minds of t nativ 
traveller had | 1 so 1 r ) 
before his high Ss sor f 
obpserval ns Linong il 1 
i lescope ippended to the sex 
t ncely fane y He asked for it 
ut ceremony, observing that it would 
finely as a little | d-glass, through 
e could view the « yt reat ad 
vretended for a tim tt n tand 
Seraclio, female establishment 
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hat he meant, hoping that he would see how 
disagreeable it was to me, and drop the pur 
suit; but the officiousness of a servant deprived 
i f tl poor chance by eXpilaiing to me 
in a iy not to be misunderstood, the prince 
mean ind pointing out to me the gla - 
Ave 1 the prince is he took it in his 
na t vill do well t is very lent it is 
just the thing 1 looked very blank, and at 
last observed, that the loss of it would totally 
spoil my ir nt: nevertheless, if the shah 
adeh require t, | would, no I nt 
t.- W ] eplier >it et it 
be fort { will f ind 
if itt s t ) V s i 
the nour of preset t 
At the a ‘ ( ‘ i i rant 
é by the rince t t I ol 
s mer-hou tn I 1 tside 
} - +} talas ” ¢ ¢ | 
n eat he ine na i 
d { t ttle ng-pria 
deed r t i the honour p t 
hin t ‘ t} T of |} 
i his rorace In th 
frien Ra in Be 
ed I a I nce a a 
of a te h the tra 
I i mK 
At t t I tl 
I ] f erve that 
hh sii ! t t t tie ¢ 
i ; { t ‘ ? m ‘ 
t t it I ! 
to wa yon rried the 
at fe t ‘ 
I ett if I t 
] ‘ to be |} 
i 
i t f 
ol , rt ! ed i 
wretch 
r ‘ at fl i I 
of rpacit we ' tay 
V 1 I ! t t 
H t Resht, a ‘ t 
} té res rose iY 
‘ . ud “— 
t | tshukh i 
hine | f Khorasan, fi 
en ¢ oon —— or ‘ 
en p t But vos n 
this | Hadj: I ie! had | 
tor his ¢ 1 esp I destined t eo 
ur weight ot ! ‘ t per 1, wa 
two night 
paddock fk 
his salaam 
town, the pr 
So Ha 
horse wha 
self in want 
one Oh | t 
it 1s @ Very fine one cried an officer of th 
prince, who had received h rT it is rea 
well worth the Shahzadeh’'s acceptances ane 
Il am sure the Ha would be p to lay it at 
the august feet of the pr A in tha 
use | should be glad : t from t! 
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ed in a false report which had reached the Of cor ig happiness appears, 

er Prince at Tehra: repr nt Mr Could Deat dark panoply illume, 
erasak in spy This blunder « Exult on War's ensanguin’d ne, 
i Ww ( tf uneasiness He fea t t And paint his dancing pe 
te wa | a re t! 2 

» Pris tanta’ tone 4 len Yet not a floweret ns here 


ent . ‘ ‘ n 
y m 1 ) f I " 
; | » sunbeam on the |! that sleep 
ipe Sey 1 iapt re ID n ¢ ps, 
ling ti pr te for i by th thor for bac teardrop b tt t evening weeps, 
‘ ‘ k t , te | vt 
mp ; ) e ¢ ( ‘ 
} N ' ‘ raat 
h the . d | } I aptur ‘ ~ ihe il, 
the Ta , t tre ne , 
{ ‘ A ree to the 
exe la | ) » t 
forced ret toR t he I com Fair ; mat ton fd 
it t the val of the elde I ] ( i 
representation t vl V ted I \ | . 
ifferineg : t lencth it N ; 
his departure for » he | g acing seide 
ed abo the ‘ H he ' eil'd. th recaaapsenal 
that Mr. W ck ‘ I : I : firht 
, I i“ t S ‘ . tn 5 ht, 
gla nse ‘ fs ! 4 ‘ ting Med 
= ent ‘ K > 
rt ea { \ His M | ( t ti thy doom 
empt de ‘ I ©7 ( By t t t ill 
tal f Az ‘ ' t or N é € n’s tomb 
f Pe t ¢ te ed rT} ha 
{ nece ytor unt Wi Lin g ft 3s dread 
int of it ith re y t irk The mpire, de ad, 
it it, except that it t favourite And ev'n sepulecl t deny 
ce of Z ‘ the wife of that H Wh Nature the glowing scene 
Raschid, who cut tous a figure in | And flings her robe of liveliest green 











for ‘ eeks. Mr. Fras ‘ © 
way of Teffli d Odessa to 
I ar — 
| rk con f th ypendix ! 
t > very e and usetul pape! Phe ; 
eaten ee ore apo ge mee cha From the Edinburgh Review 
rtain parts of Persia, and the second with THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
int of it mi ree, W h the want of . 
ne prevents us n noticing more in Few t ive ever appeared to us more 
nexp ible than the cry which it has ple ased 
those w ri te to themselves the exclusive 
praise of loyalty and orthodoxy, to raise against 
 — the pr ted University of London. In most 
of t f blications which are distinguished 
by ze Ch " the Government, 
e Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine the schem never med but with af- 
. ects ‘ *; , y ctesc fi 'T'} ri 
N VISITING THE FIELD OF BAT FER | sche palais bene oe cat with Meee 
AT HASTINGS wainst it d many even of the most liberal] 
where, in cloudy pomp array d, and enlightened members f the old founda 


tions seem to contemplate it with very uncom 

1 tortabile feelings 
We were startled at this. For surely no un 
dertaking of equal importance was « ver com 
menced in a manner more pacific and conci 
liatory if the management has fallen, in a 
great measure, into the hands of persons 


The weste ring sun retire 
While sculptured cliff and woodrot 


Bathe in his lingering fires 


Sull on the western waves he play 
ind o'er their flickering summits strays 
in tints of ever-varying hue, 


glancing from the broad white sail 
whose political opinions are at variance with 


those of the dominant party, this was not the 
cause, but the effect of the jealousy which that 


tach moment, flings a crimson trail 


Athwart the glittering blue 


Who now that hears the shepherd's oat party thought fit to entertain. Oxford and 
Its peaceful carol pour, Cambridge, to all appearance, had nothing to 
ild deem the clarion’s brazen throat dread Hostilities were not declared. Even 

_ Had here presuin'd to roar rivalry was disclaimed. The new Institution 

‘hat yon bright sun, whose calm decline, did not aspire to participate in the privileges 


ike Virtuous eld, the tranquil sign which had been so long monopolized by those an 
: 1" 
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t the se that 
t? titud t r 
d or a praver rat t 
rht be burned fora é 
nphry Davy hanged for a « 
han r of the Exchequer 
loans with Mr. Rothschild, by 
f his teeth daily till he brought 
then indeed the case would be 
tla who can venture to an 
millennium of stupidity’ The 
nee will therefore do well to 
nce the evils of knowledg« 
ver excluded, it may not be 
them in array rainst each 
tate of things, we will mn 
be that in which all men 


torether 
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ot wh , 10Uu e tau 
letters of ordin 
ke a date ft Grerman or 
‘ . his ty-lour quart 
Next t ld stand a commun 
th u rders sl! 
1 th ring pe 
¢¢ But t ron age w 
lA 
, ‘ 7 ‘ wer classe nh a 
‘ r cor pon 
ont w e in the rank 
j f ’ nN 
Eng ‘ soft tat F 
end of t int t ther the 
t dr the ve ploughboys 
t und rit ,ousand 
t t ture Hur is of thousa 
Whether this be a bl 
r s é t now inquiring. B 
, fact. } tion 1 : 
the peop and « t 
tr 1 rea g amongst tl 
I vhich has taken place this r 
twent year prodig 
will venture to say tha 
th . deg 
‘ - tit . . 
uile t wer 1 t i tl ling 
r for ta iopkeepers h 
ft ‘ y truth the principles he 
t é f educat 1, th is th 
tate which a ¢ ntry u 


tain that knowledge 





t} arrogant und discontented 
ir y be disputed, we presume, that ar 
an is the result, not of the absolutes 
t h ama be placed, but « 
n hn nds to others. W 
i e 8 t ylabliy Tising in t 
re re tlhe tapce between 
ent ns the same, th 
t t teeur a | t i t 
part pa n 
1 me 
é fying r with 
€ e tnir I 5 at ft t 
nty t uy mile " But of 
that going ferwar thos 
) are nding t i 
If ever the diff n cf k : n 
tended with lanver 1 we he 
much t nkE ae t tne resent! mt 
And this danger can be viated in two 
I Unteach the r r teach those W 
by « Ipar be called the rich I 
former it is pilainiy im; sible to d \ 
t refore, if those whom we are addressu 
consistent, they will exert themselves t 
the latter d, by increasing the knowledg 
increase also the power of an extensive 
important class,—a class which is as deeply 





prosper 
class wv 

corrupted ¢ 
be duped 


s the peerage or the hierarchy in 





id tranquillity of the country 


while it is too numerous t 
»y government, is too intelligent ' 
y demagogues, and which, tho 
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ul for reform 
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The London é wversil 


engths inconsistent with the security of pro 
rty and the maintenance of social order 


But an University without religion '” softly 














expostulates the Quarterly Review An 
versity without religion roars John Bu 
iging in his pious horror between a slander 
1 double-entendre from pulpits and 
tuon-« ind comt ution-rooms U 
era ur echoed é i ! 
\ { Y it out re 
Th yjection has really unposed on many 
cceile t le 10 have not as rted t 
tr er € ‘ tT ence WV h ch exists betwee 
nev Inst ; d those for af y 
the members f t of lin 
under t « sand ares hy ¢ 
erecu ? ve ‘ it at th es ec 
‘ and to re ae © anartmants at th 
hour H f those w censure 
e London | r n this a ur r 
yho are € ited at home Md wh 
ttended by different t her Phe 
ter, ag P tant. « ‘ 
dancing-master, a Fre | j t 
the It in ¢ 1 ft ¢ 
} Saint Jar ut thre rh 
take n the mst ft t ff t I : 
r i iin tf 0 She ii 
ea I they pret and reads the 
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t Lug up and re ited thr 1 all the 

x and loathsome nooks wh bigotry 1 

s with corruptio!r W here the char 
t B i J the ermon ol th ( na il 

t tthe Chance r, and the oath of th 
Hi parent, t veech of Mr. William 
5 ! the amphiet of Sir Harcourt 
i vi ti ins the silence of those filthy 
nd unt baboons, whose favourite diver 

to grin and sputter at innocence and 

beauty through the grates of their spunging 


ist Why not attempt to blast the reputa 


tion of the poor ladies who are so irre ligiously 
drought Why not search into all the se 

ets of their families? Why not enliven the 
Sunday breakfast-tables of priests and place- 
nen th the elopements of their great-aunts 


und the bankruptcies of their second cousins 


Or, to make the parallel still clearer, take 


the case of a yeung man, a student, we will 

ypose, of surgery, resident in London. He 
wishe to become master of hi profession, 
without neglecting other useful branches of 


knowledge. In the morning he attends Mr 
M‘Culloch’s lecture Political Economy 
He then repairs to the Hospital, and hears Sir 
Astley Cox per explain the mode of reducing 
fractures. In the afternoon he joins one of the 

asses which Mr. Hamilton instructs in 
French or German. With regard to religious 
observances, he acts as he himself, or those 


under whose care he may think most advi 


on 
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is there any thing t ible im 
t is it not the n t con n ¢ 
rid? And in what does it differ f 
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by some X Au tin of r time 
into tract ( th all t rap 
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f und there ind eV t tit! that of 
articulum stantis aut nis eccleste is by no 
means unknown 
“ But it 1 al 7 ild it not be shock ng 
to expose the mor ls of young men to the con 
taminating influ f a great city, to all the 
fascinations of the Fives’ Court a t gam 
ing table, the tavern i the sal Shock 
indeed, we grant, if it e possil t 


ing, 
send them 

blessed spot 
their own prise poems, 
une where white-r bed Innocence ha 


1 to Oxford and Cam 
y here to use tht 








linger : 
left the print of her departing footstep 
we know, all the men are philosophers, and al! 
the women vestals. There, simple and blood 
less repasts support the body without Ccistress 





ine the mind. There, while the sluggish 
world is still sleeping, the ingenuous youth 





hasten to pour forth their fervent orisons in 
the chapel, and in the even! lsewhere the 
season of riot and license, indulge themselves 
with a solitary walk beneath the venerable 
avenues, musing on the vanity of 
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v Milton planted, the walls within wv 


W esided, the books illustrated by tl 
autogra f famous men, the halls hung wit 
their pictur the chapels hallowed by the 


nb h ispiring to imitate those w 
he admires. Far be it from us to speak v 


( pect of su h feelings. It is possible that 
the memoria f those who have asserted the 
free 1 exte the empire of the mind 
pr ice trong impression on a sensitive 
and ardent disposition But these instan 
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Lord Bacon, “that the dedicating of founda- 
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tions and donations to professory learning, hath | 


t only had a malign influence upon the 


wth of sciences, but hath also been prejudi- 


cial to states and governments: For hence it 
proceedeth, that princes find a solitude in re- 
pect of able men to serve them in causes of 
is no education colleciate 


state, because there 


which is rxEE, where such as were so disposed 








might give themselves to histories, modern 
languages, books of policy and civil discourse 
and other like enablements unto causes of 
state.” The warmest rers of the present 
system will hardly deny, that, if this was an 
evil in the sixteenth century, it must b t 
much greater evil in the nineteenth The lit 
rature of Greece and Rome is now what it wa 
then. That of every dern language has re 

ved considerable a io nd surely 
books of pol 1 « discou are 
unportant to an f 1 gentiem it pre 
ent day,as they be toa su t James 
the First 

We re peat, that w are not dispara ng either 
the dead language the exac t s ences We 
nly say, that if they are useful they will not 


neec peculiar en 
are useless ought not 
Those who maintain that the present 
: | the study of 
and mathematical knowledge, are the perso! 
who really depre those pursuits. They 
do in fact declare, by implication, that neithe 
musement nor profit is to be derived from 
ind that man h to em 
ploy his time upon them, unless he expects that 
they may help him to a fellowship 

The utility of mathematical knowledge 
felt in every part of the system of life, and a 
knowledged by every rational man. But does 
it therefore follow, that people ought to be paid 
to acquire it. A scarcity of persons capable of 
making almanacks and measuring land, is as 
little to be apprehended as a scarcity of black 
muiths 
mathematicians turn their knowledge to such 
practical purposes. There are many wrang 
who have never touched 4 quadrant 
What peculiar title then has the mere specu- 
lative knowledge of mathematical truth to such 
costly remuneration? The answer well 
known. It makes men good reasoners: it ha- 
bituates them to strict accur acy in drawing in- 
ferences. In this statement there is unques- 
tionably some truth. A man who understands 
the nature of mathematical reasoning, the 
losest of all kinds of reasoning, is likely to 
reason better than another on points not ma- 
thematical, as a man who can dance generally 
walks better than a man who cannot. But no 
people walk so ill as dancing-master: 
yeople reason so ill as mere mathematician 
They are accustomed to look only for one spe- 
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cies of evidence; a species of evidence 
which the transactions of life do not admit 
When they come from certainties to pro- 
babilities, from a syllogism to a_ witness, 
their superiority is at an end. They re- 
semble a man who, never having seen any 
object which was not either black or white, 
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of religion, policy, or common life, we perpetu 
ally see these boasted demonstrators either ex 
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cal. That the science is a necessary ingré 
dient in a liberal education, we admit But it 
is only an ingredient, and an ingredient whic! 
is peculiarly dangerous, unless diluted by a 
large admixture of others. To encourage it by 
such rewards as are bestowed at Ca r e, 

to make the occasional! tonic of the mind its 
morning and evening nutriment 

Th part an | issica te rat r t 
mor if d more ent . t t 
mat nat 1 r t! 
with } t : t ‘ is 
tiled. h ’ i? ) l t On . 

ct ‘ iu r 9 r 

tial ju We feel the v ' ration 
f the great r of antiquit We 
fully acknow the b ehits w ur 

as owed to ther But we w no - 
suffer a pert sf it e protects 
the reverence which is due to t t 
would show r reverer for a saint by « 
ing his shrine into a sanctuary f rum 

1 eloquent ir if sa that 

literature was t ark in which all the 
tion of the world was preserved during t 
deluge of bar We confe t But 
do not read that N thought himself | : 
to live in the ark after the uge h 1 
Wh I r first began to cor ( t 
tud tf the : $ as the principal part ! 
education, litt r nothing worth reading 
to be found in any modern language. ¢ 
cumstances have confessedly changed. | 
not possible that a change of system may b 
desirable 

Our opinion of the Latin tongue will, we 
fear, be considered heretical. We cannot but 
think that its vocabulary is miserably poor, and 


its mechanism deficient both in power and pre 
cision. The want of a definite article, and 
a distinction between the preterite and t 
aorist tenses, are two defects which are alone 
sufficient to place it below any other languag¢ 
with which we are acquainted. In its m 
flourishing era it was reproached with poverty 
of expression. Cicero, indeed, was induced 
by his patriotic feelings, to deny the chargé 
But the perpetual recurrence of Greek wor 
in his most hurried and familiar letters, and t 
frequent use which he is compelled to mak« 
them, in spite of all his exertions to avoid the 
in his philosophical works, fully prove t 
even this great master of the Latin tongue ft 


the evil which he laboured to conceal 
other 
We do not think much better of the writ« 
as a body, than of the language. The lit 
ture of Rome was born old All the sigi 
it in the cradle Wi 5 


decre pitude were on 
in vain for the sweet 
wildness of an infant dialect 


lisp and the grace 
We look in ‘ 


for a Hot 


for a single great creative mind 

or a Dante, a Shakspeare or a Cervant I 
their place we have a crowd of fourth-ra 
fifth-rate authors, translators. and imitat 


The rich heritage of Grecian 
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They would have acquired more W ealth, if the y 
i succeeded to les Instead of accumu- 
ur fresh intellectual treasures, they con- 
tented themselves with enjoying, disposing in 
ew forms, or impairing by an injudicious ma- 


those which they took by descent 
in most of their works, there is scarcely 
and racy, scarcely any 
ny idiom 


thing spontaneous 






riginality in the thoughts, scarcely a 
the style Their poetry tastes of the hot 
e. Itis transplanted from Greece, with 
t earth of Pindus clinging round 1 root 
It rsed in careful seclusion from the Ita 
Li The gardeners are often skilful; but 
fruit is almost alway ckly. One hardy 
d prickly shrub, of genuine Latin growth, 
t indeed be excepted. Satire was the only 
idigenous produce of Roman talent; and, in 
ur judgment, by far the best 
We are often told the Latin language i 
more strictly grammatical than the glish 


nd that it i 
n order to speak English with elegance and 
curacy. This is one of those remarks, which 
re repeated till they pass into axioms, only 
so little meaning, that 
rth while to refute them at 
their If those who say that 
the Latin language is more strictly grammati- 
ul than the English, m more 
are fewer exceptions to its 


therefore, necessary to study it, 


because they have no 
t it w 
uirst appearance 


thinks 


Ody 


ean only that it i 





g ilar, that there 
enera! laws of derivation, inflection, and con- 
struction, we grantit. This is, at least for the 


purposes of the orator and the poet, rather a 
defect than a merit; but be it merit or defect 
t can in no possible way facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of any other language t would be about 
us reasonable to say, that the simplicity of the 
Code Napoleon renders the study of the laws 
of England easier than formerly. If it be 
meant, that the Latin language is formed in 
more strict accordance with the general prin 
ciples of grammar than the English, that is to 
say, that the relations which words bear to each 
other are more strictly analogous to the rela- 
tions between the ideas which they represent 
n Latin than in English, we venture to doubt 
the fact. We quite sure, that not one in 
ten thousand of those who repeat the hackney- 
ed remark on which we are commenting, have 
there be 


ever considered whether any princi- 
ples of grammar whatever, anterior to positive 
enactment ,—any sok cism W hic h is a malum in 


se, as distinct from a malum prohibitum. Or, 
if we suppose that there exist such principles, 
is not the circumstance, that a particular rule 
s found in one language and not in another, a 
ufficient proof that it is not one of those prin- 
iples? That a man who knows Latin is likely 
to know English better than one who does not, 
But this advantage is not 
uliar to the study of Latin. Every lan- 
ws light on every other. There is 
not a single foreign tongue which will not sug- 
gest to a man of sense some new considerations 
respecting his own. We acknowledge, too, 
that the great body of ovr educated country- 
men learn to grammaticise their English by 
means of their Latin. This however, proves, 
not the usefulness of their Latin, but the folly 
of their other instructers. Instead of being a 
Vindication of the present system of education 


we do not dispute 


guage 





it is a high charge against it. A man who 
thinks the knowledge of Latin essential to the 
| purity of English diction, either has never con 
|} versed with an accomplished woman, or does 
not deserve to have conversed with her. We 
| are sure, that all persons who are in the habit 
| of hearing public speaking must have observed, 
that the orators who are fondest of quoting 
Latin, are by no means the most scrupulous 
al marring their native tongue. We could 
mention several Members of Parliament, who 
never fail to usher in their scraps of Horace 
and Juvena! with half a dozen false concords 
The Latin language is principally valuable 
as an introduction to the Greek, the insignifi 
st chaste and majestic fa 


re 


wut 


cant portico of a mi 


bric On this subject, our ¢ onfession of Faith 
will, we trust, be approved by the most ortho 
| dox scholar. We cannot refuse our admira 


tion to that most wonderful and perfect ma 
chine of human thought, to the flexibility, the 
harmony, the gigantic power, the exquisite de 
licacy, the infinite wealth of words, the incom 
| parable felicity of expression, in which are 
united the energy of the English, the neatnes 
| of the French, the sweet and infantine simpli 
city of the Tuscan. Of all dialects, it is the 
| best fitted for the purposes both of science and 
of elegant literature. The philosophical voca 
bularies of ancient Rome, and of modern Eu- 
rope, have been derived from that of Athens 
Yet none of the imitations has ever approached 
the richness and precision of the original. It 
traces with ease distinctions so subtle, as to be 
lost in every other language. It draws lines 
where all the other instruments of the reason 
only make blots. Nor is it less distinguished 
by the facilities which it affords to the poet 
| There are pages even in the Greek Dictiona 
ries over which it is impossible to glance with 
| out delight. Every word suggests some plea 
sant or striking image, which, wholly uncon 
nected as it is with that which precedes or that 
which follows, gives the same sort of pleasure 
| with that which we derive from reading the 
| Adonais of poor Shelley, or from looking at 
| those elegant, though unmeaning friezes, in 
which the ey a line of beauti 
ful faces, graceful draperies, stags, chariots 
altars, and garlands. The literature is not un 
| worthy of the language. It may boast of four 
| poets ‘of the very first order, Homer, As hy 
lus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes,—of Demos 
| thenes, the greatest of orators—of Aristotle 
who is perhaps entitled to the rank 
among philosophe rs, and of Plato, who, if not 
the most satisfactory of philosophers, is at least 
the most fascinating. These are the great 
names of Greece ; and to these is to be added a 
long list of ingenious moralists, wits, and rhe 
| toricians, of poets who, in the lower depart- 
ments of their art, deserve the greatest praise, 
| and of historians who, at least in the talent of 
narration, have never been equalled 
It was justly said by the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, that to learn a new language was to 
acquire anew soul. He who is acquainted only 
with the writers of his native tongue, is 
} perpetual danger of cx nfounding what is acci 
dental with what is essential, and of supposing 
| that tastes and habits of thought, which belong 
| only to his own age and country, are insepara 
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The essay from which we have made 
ibove extracts is appropriately entitled 
Pleasures of Hating What sort of a heart 
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that Euphrasia who had been the constar 
harer of her iniant sports, the chosen frien 
of her maturer year whose loss she had so 
bitterly umented, whose filial duties she hac 
since iboured to discharge Her father t 
who had betrayed such violent emotion at thr 
first detection of her crime, must surely 
nfluence in behalf of his sole remair 
I i there was none whose interces 
e more power with the re I 
event ihappily demonstrated that they w 
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the hall. Many sprang forward to support her, 
und even Gildas shed tear All eves were 
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Eros and ‘ Inte 0 
y ! Suc unhope I del vel ince She ‘ ing you were 
nvulsively to his extended arm, while glance: rovings, he 
f hatred and defiance were exchanged b« th cur 
: veen the youth and Ante At length the | with mine 
urit first broke silence I could slay thee irce hitte 
. 1 stan t he exclaimed despite thy meeting w 
va ce rir but t t would be a poor re t beside 
ve é i t to 1 hatred or thy crime but not al 
N et est kr that Persis nd majesty 
is a : r p de r murderer ibove th 
il Line neve ( ent ed in thy na inh Acre 
e land, wit it rse ind the vilest shall unport I 
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ionie id speechies ( ned the ret st I y 
Air Ihe i 1imost ensibie trom tl love W 
t ol recent terror £ zed vacantiv ar ine 0 noe eft 
tl t stre rth or u i tion to depart nd existence, t 
f ier, t idge from the distortion of h M ( 
t ( t ince vas inwar triving 0) t 
V 1 agony of remorse, the sight of which ed p 
n uate the vengeance of the demon the 
© late t tened him. It was tl tl 
uiety of Ada h induced her first t f it 
K the i Speak, Per he ¢ t 
ied in falte ent you hope f of 1 
k to me f it is but to | nig 
‘ " of t) false Antero 1o \ { 
1 of my dear ed Euph isia ha ce sort 
ta j nd He 1 , ‘ 
1 ig I 1 her in¢ t 
I t conf ult br ht ha Vi 
~teeeaaly : i. ; ee. « , 
r ‘ f tuat I S tt t ft 
f midnight , vy with | < ted ¢ 
I ed f 











“ he wont t mee me 
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er 
1 form 
te 
her re of no trifling 
‘ ive iing from the 
t soared aw with lightnir 
. in @ 
ron 
I 
» 2 
i fi ¢ 
wit! 
eet no more 
to t I ntain, ane 
n Alas! my 
y desertion It had 
g sent er of my 
‘ ] ify rt ng 1 ir nzy 
ilousVv al despa 
‘ vit t the « 
$ nea i to catch 
! tect I | have passed 
i y grove, rushing 
t é i pard pursued by 


t tale—on fatal nigi 
t ther through the re 
Eup! 1a ired mort 
v sf fu y en 
flowers with her lover's 
is unsheathed in my right 
nsport of fury I resolved t 
r presence I scarcely 


wer could put in end 


that he could destroy me 












modcrate the vio 
a brook is st 
rishes it 
attentively to 
Ada's sufferings 
as she 
return to Ga 
punishment 
nal 


had ended 


ira 
but 


powe r sn ] 
sured If,” he 


as mine 
displayed, than 
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own 


to try whet 


rouse him 


cannot be, f 
ta] such as | 
dence 


of the quiet lov 
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frequently and long on him who slept beneath 
But no responsive voice was heard Th re 
flected moon-beams glimmered on the waters 
and the stream dashed on wu git and giad 
ness, as i cKing the wo of ti € LZC%¢ 
n it. Dut no form was seen to issue trom its 

ripples, and no song but the nightin 
rale's mingled with its musi | could wish, 
cried the desponding Ada, when her — 
nion urged her to depart, “I could wish to 


and tnt 





-alme 
in evil one 


Ss t I felt, 
Or ’ | 
Even th wreaths me 
B the 
] t he 
1 Wt ’ 
Was far 
NI t true 





hi na 
~ gliding ‘ ‘ Ked 80d 
H ft he passe t 
Ever y r i er 
H l D mid e trees g ming 
H ud eve heavenwar uming, 
An t t y 
Fr ' + 
Oh s t nta lake, 
Be th t iv 
Th t { ws wake 
And bou 
Rut tl . sinks to rert 
ie : ‘ nd eseanie 
Dissolve ¢ ( ng 
\ the f limily siee yy 
I an carest 
¢ t ere love had breathed 
HW t now 
4 ‘ vir wreathed, 
Fade t scarce feel how 
) : u t rr ‘ 
T} gras ‘ “u 
i ‘ ner 
4 i ier. 
VI € ry; 
I < { alone the waters: bof 
t ( s turned It is In vain 
1A erin he cannot hear me, let 
e th ace 
But whither,” replied her companion, “ can 
we g I dawn will soon appear, and the 
ministers of v ince are ere now probably in 
search of you. We are, perhaps, safest here, 
for | I think the boldest of them dare ap 
proach the fountain at this hour; nay, if pr 


hear your song ey ll imagine only that the 
night, yet when day 
doubtless be discovered 


a reve y to 
light breaks, we must 
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‘ hand 
tta ent of Callias 
en e, and even ardent 
ent wl ni hie atl ight 
c, had mucl creased 
At times he doubted the 
to intercede in her be- 
t ive been so culpa 
ght at least to 
L n order to ascertain 


er guilt From the day 
! illy reserved and 


ts ever recurred to one 

V 1 made him 

that passed around, 
proach ls unhappy 
ceasin ringing in his 
most n of strict and 
TUlLly to the feeling 
shunned by many 

t Lie n ace nt 
t nisec uct 
for | wn unna 


thenceforward grew 
tor whole days, 


hts he remained 


his discourse became 
trequentiy addressed to 
the nation. Gildas, 


t e on his at 

t der ew more 

a then cceeded in 

ften discovered on those 
ileulated to excite ) i e 


ina 
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tempt to stir 


irds had lett her 


in which the 
rted 


from the positior 
her head sup] mm her 


her 


as eyes fixed stediastiy upon the 
round, without speech or motion, and almost 
hout thought Sut ere long there came a 


tant well suited to dispel this lethargy 


Ada 








said a deep voice from above look 
) She slowly raised her eyes to the grated 
ndow, and above it ippeare ¢ in the 
the form of the detested In his 
und he waved a slender crystal wand, and his 
untenance w distorted by the violence of 
mflicting pa n Ada he proceeded 
my revenge is fully gratified; the ideot Per 
dies t rrow, but yet he es witl u 
dati gh revenged, | 1 miserable still I 
e you yet ve youl f ssionately, more 
solvedly than ever, despite of all your scorn 
msent only to be mine ndil y v ud t 
trivance I have p ned. | m yet be le 
ae er you 
Nev thou fiend re at gnant 
Lider I ) ‘ nod re sh ever mak 
ret r The s rn sembied the na 
pair i t fai the a ni¢ of a 
t cruel death them l,l 
iy hated el iternative 
And have you ¢ ered 8 exacti r 
‘ 1 the Ss} t “A th A tte : ‘ tl 
I which await your Can you « 
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tortt ng exe ition nd are you so prepar 
it h before the face of your Creator, with 
tathe curse 1 ‘ head l mm 
t r tathe bi0od upon your 
ha k 1a t 
t er su miser ul all a 
eak an ite Y not i iK in hor r 
1 it. when the 1 f eht , t 
year I sex ity ar ypine are flere 
) excha Repent re it t te 
Refuse nd you \ never el n 
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r ed the1 f Ada, that ! I 
t 7 " tor r t ‘ 
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1 est y r aid 
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t this ryst re | ta an 
ied with magic V 1 he 1 
t to sum to his presence my brother 
myself. Break it only into pieces, and 
tter the roments t the east, and were I 
in ’ from hence, or buried in 
‘ ber I must that i tant stand 
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iy beloved, and with it the 
fidelity of Anteros 


warm kiss 


m} eternai love 
He breathed 


ind extended it 


and 


nita 





dow! through 





the grating Ada welcomed the gift with un 
embled joy I must away he added, 
for the present ana « ect some tidings 
your destiny; but at nightfall | return, and 
concert ith you an easy de erance from 
your perseculors I end ie departed 
with t umphant hee ce little deem  « 
the p ) t I t i ‘ ‘ 
appli 

rhe rust gs ha 
ce d, when Adat e wand tof 

nd scattered them to the « but | 

train of cde l ce fl iont ‘ 

mson ri fl a ugh t mart 

i her | ed her t } \ 
ndeed must be t deav r to ex t 

iptur { ft t meetin It n ‘ 
tie poe}t that tl e ae ts 
pe the 1 t ( 

id long and dre t ? enlaunit 
sunbean I t I t ni 
dent whe g r h the te 
‘ ht .a , ‘ a 

eeting did from t f Ere W 
f ed all the suff Ada é le 

ition wv , | the treache 
r i cruelty fA ‘ ( } t« 
tracted by the v i heting em n 

tu a : ve . t his 
trait brothe | W bitter tears 
t the et rec i n ted and unpa 


t 
conceiving 


ili the muserie¢ i j é dad entailed ¢ 
t t ect never be enough ds 
! ( in and rain t 
e¢ ‘ . the period 
ed be e etl 
sok ri ‘ ta chine ¢ 
ture I V t | first perceived 
the fat ! t by his mistres T he 
| tal t soo! Xpire, and 
inv ‘ i ‘ which he 
‘ f must be the ir 
r O} t. my only 
et i gly had you | 
t the wan ntil the dreadful m 
ment y v ec most, | 
vou t the first aw ra 
M4 t u | ‘ u 
sna y I e ftror the ma f fa 
for place n some saft ‘ 
where you 1 have « t 
ric . \ , r 
it 1 have , er 
to attempt it rh t ho 
come to conduct m ! I ive 


been to tear fr 
picion it p t And 
where \ ( 
Aateros , flict t} 
most ) ! t ti I 


pract 
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va ne. Er not for I feel there is 
' 
death about my hea Oh that he n only 
kindly come be et iour when t rail 
and asted boc st be exposed v rar 
insult N ) ts much I 
count ft ful thought that ither 
died bet | was aced 1¢ ess 
heavily up I ld s ( n 
at partir There | would D eve 
for me a e | es ed m thou 
knowest God! how t 1 } 
F 
In rT did t n , th ‘ 2 
al _ toget tthe de ft 
? ‘ ‘ } ’ 7 
tion ) } \I e tl 
sed aw \ t ew } ‘ 
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the ur a x eased, the 
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I ' the ) 1 of a tut ( 
: r 4 fi su ‘ ‘ 


Trnserwro,-s0 
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yet She hast rm 


and beheld the « f Anter glaring 


tle Yet she passed } t ut reply und 
the action ¢ vt ‘ tice « her gu 
At length the fat yt was reached 

eves of the tw veing first bandaged, 
they 


ere the signai wa nif 





were placec side by side But 

ry commencing the 
Work ot ar ith Ac c ‘ 1 he r St a hands 
upon her heart wit L convul e movement 
and sank upon the ground with a 


They raived her again, but there remained | 


faint cry 


The Faithless Lover at the Grave of the Betrayed. 


only a senseless corpse, on which to wreak 
their fruitless cruelty In that low gasping 
sound the pure soul had fled its fragile tene 
ment, before one injurious blow had marred 
the symmetry of the unrivalled 
throb of pain disturbed the sacred calmness « 
The fate of Persis 


but he endured his agonies 


iorm,. or one 
the radiant countenance 


was more terrible 








vithout a groan, until he sank beneath a dead 
ly stroke inflicted with merciful severity \ 
tardy murmur of vassion pervaded the as 
sembied crows is the executioners attached 
ponderous weights to the bodies of the dead, 
ind then cast them into the clear stream But 
the part eddies had scarcely closed again, 
hen a wild and melancholy shriek rang 
ulong the waters, and a voice so loud 
i terr is heard to issue from the foun 
P s. that the fast « sing multitude 
xe n speechie i ind the bok 
ts were ' 1 wit tranee fear 
Ant s Anter Anteros nh were 
the t ( uccents, “be thou far or n¢ 
! earth r sea—b line own unr 
t—by r i ed miser 
» who wave ‘ ipowert 
I su it t ire my « it 
r 1 ‘ the air t 
' tras i g ones f 
‘ M f iffirmed that 
tinctly seen a hurled 
‘ ng into the fountain, a ne among the 
tude related that thev had irked a tall 
flienrs n th midst ft ‘ whoo 
‘ tions i the progres the € ut 
test daily or ment ng nis 
nv ewrith rs and de rroans int he 
1dde ri eared tf smmong them, at 
the n the awful summon How 
ever t ecture for they were va 
r S the « itors I t ye upon this sub 
ect, it ri t 1. fr that hour no une urthly 
i 1wa een to f int the grove, no yoice 
ird to interrupt the mourntul sttiiness ot 
Py, Y. t} flower with her who so much 
d the vithered all away, and the 
tain is d 1 up for ever 
egiee 
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ng lips forgave my sin, 
And pray'd I might be blest 


I is thine, thou ftaithiutiest 
But nought avails the purest prayer, 


just to spare, 


leathless worm and quenchiess fire 


earnest of eternal ire 
ul 


Thy pangs were keen, but briefly sped 
‘Twas rest, 't is y to die 

A ffection’s trust on earth was dead, 
Yet love was true on high 

And eart thoughts and passions now 

Dim n thy star-enwreathed brow 
Where, far above the sky, 














{roun 


Well a 
Is he 
A scor! 
A br 
O! for 
How de 
But 1 
Where 
Where 


And yet 
While 
A voice 
Come 
And sha 
Une gle. 
In thi: 
The tom 


My woe: 


Breathe, 
And if 
To mour. 
To sup 
May mov 
Who died 
I'll stri 
In Him, : 
W ith love 














Thou join’st the everlasting hymn 
Of ransom'd saints and seraphim 


I 
But the keen fangs of vengeful Thought 
This breast incessant tear, 
And Memory’s agony is wrought 
To madness by Despair 
{ left thy pure and true caress 
For Falsehood’s smile of heartlessness ; 
And oh! the wo to bear, 
When all the joys I might have known 
Are my most righteous curse alone! 


iv 


| might have met thee in tbe ties, 
Earth's every tie above, 
Where pure religion sanctifies 
The purest fire of love 
I might have trod, unharm’d, with thee, 
The billows of life's fiery sea, 
And 
With heedless brow 
As flower by 


felt its tempests move 
is lightly fann'd 
gale of southern iand 
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Thou might'st have been a sun 
Prosperity its light 

Misfortune hath not power to send 
On love her withering blight 

Mid the murk shades of pain and ill, 


Love's beauty shines more beauteous still, 


And makes affliction bright, 
As evening turns the clouds that press 
g I 
Around her throne to loveliness 


vi 


Well art thou now aveng'd' my doom 
Is hopeless as the dead 
A scornful world, a heartless home, 
A breast of guilt and dread 
0! for one hour to tell thee now 
How dear I rue mine alter’d vow 
But no! thy soul hath fled 
Where nought of death, of pain, of sin, 
Where nought of me may entrance win 


vil 


And yet beside thy hallowed grave 
While agoniz’d | groan, 

A voice whose utterance seems to save 
Comes breathing from the stone 

And shall my unreposing mind 

Une gleam of consolation find 
In this dread spot alone, 

The tomb where all my hopes are laid, 

My woes begun, my guilt display’d 


Vill. 


Breathe, voice of comfort! breathe again 

_ And if repentance deep, 

To mourn the past with bitterest pain, 
To supplicate, to weep, 

May move Hibs justice to relent 

Who died to save the penitent, 
I'll strive,—and hope to sleep 

In Him, and wake where I shall be 

With love, and faith, and joy, and thee 


Boccaccio. 
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| Amonest the books which have been the 
most frequently republished i the inven- 
tion of printing, and which will probat con- 
tinue to be multiplied in this and all succeed 
ing ages, few, if any, can be mentioned, as 
surpassing the tales of Boccaccio, in the rarity 
or number of editions, in the constant and as- 
siduous criticism, or the typographical ele- 
gance bestowed upon them. A single copy of 
some o! the irlier editions has sometimes 
fetched a price which ild purchase a useful 
collection of books ifficient for the purposes 
of a man of letters. A new one has lately up 
peare d, embellished wit thard 
However great be the art merit, as it 
has nothing t lo with the present subject of 
our consideration,—the 1 al tende of the 
book .— it appear " t | ve it to the 
discussion of ver ! t grapnica ele in- 
cies. In the His Ill t however, 
which are prefixed t t. wv i net with 
many very curious re k e valua 
ble trom the ty, f i ng to an 
ith un ) l 1 have enjoyed five 
enturi t< ty 
Th exa ation of the Decameron, 
aered i { VOrK i 1 ina 
new point ew by tl th f the Illus- 
tration Pe sn t nthu c ad- 
urers of B ri severe censors, 
dD it t terms t A eh ne re- 
duces the question But the ange litigants 
igainst the judge who would put an end to 
their differences ts no s ht proof of the equity 
f his sentence In these Illustrations the 
auses of the celebrity of the Decameron are 
traced through the p tica ind re gious ih 
tory of Italy, and illustrated by anecdotes un- 
Known to the numerous compilers of new and 
old literary curiosities, which are often new 
und curious only because they are furbished up 
by those who copy them, in such a manner as 
to engage the admiration, and to tmpose on 
the credulity of idle readers. Last in the Illus- 
trations before us, we gaina nearer insight into 
the heart and mind of celebrated author, of 


a 
whom we are naturally led to form an idea cor- 


responding with his book; and we discover, 
1t without wonder, that the character of the 
book was entirely opposed to the tenor of the 


writer's life 


Considering the Novelle as a work of ge nius,. 


the variety of 
author, with a 


their greatest merit msists in 
characters they c« The 

ty truly wonderful, has adapted 
1is style to princes, mi , youths, maidens, 


‘ 
i 


skill and felis 


t 
itrons 


friars, and thieves, without ever falling into 
exaggeration; and if his characters are defi- 


{ 


cient in force they always abound 


of expression, 
in fidelity and in grace; and the illusion is 
perfect, precise because the author never 


His most devoted 
of that 


appears to try to produce it 


ire however 


commentators opunion, 

Boccaccio was a more dignified narrator than 
any ancient historian; that the discourses he 
puts into the mouths of his actors are more 


powerful than the orations of Cicero or De- 
mosthenes ; that his representations of s rong 
minds struggling against passion or calamity, 








Boccaccu 


iching than the tra- | other time é li an evidence im the pabi 
nv other writer; and | street F ydides, it is true, relates with 
more pungent more I because his experience was still 

} I have also suffered from this 
thout being | di ; have seen others suffering 
rious kind n i » abstains from all rhetorica! 
on, and from any protestations of ve 

The different temper of their minds 

nd the diversity of their pursuits, led them t 

1¢ ribe and to colour the same object in styles 

perfectly distinct. In the age of’ Thucydides 

the meretricious ornaments of style which 
Joccaccio acquired from the admired masters 
of Roman rhetoric, were not yet fashioned by 
lsocrates and ot declaimers, nor had they 

ned to any authorit n Athens. He is the 

Attu of the Athenians, b ius he mo 

1 read | del his maternal dialect upon the universal 


come down 


nac 
however in I : uage which | 
not a Mosaic, formed 


as is generally imagined 


poets and historians 
uw a literary characte 
heir respective cities, in 


fit they might be the 


l rentine idiom 
guage of the Latins, raised it 
leadened 1 native energy 


vdides employs words as passive 
mpels them to give form and being 
imaginations, and reflections, almost 


i@y can contain or 


judged of 
vas most deli 
f prose Certain 
ind permanent beauty 
nd on sounds, because 
pertic and the only ones 
ial and unchangeable 
lities they acquire from 
usage, whi h are often 
various modificatior 
umong writers. It is 
» that the greate 
1a thought is re 
is the portic n of inte 
belongs to each of them 
usioned by this cop 
f harmony. Hence every 
g sounds than of sigt 
glides smoothly and agreeably ove! 
ire to believe t l ) mind: it keeps it ina state of gentle ex 
had heard it I citement without fatiguing it. But if harmony 
Nor is this all i che g compensates for languor, it often retards th 
poco davante ¢ d rapidity of ought and ideas which ows 
i r their clearness to periphrasis, do not carry 
that conviction which results from appropt 
ateness and precision of expression. Writers 
t yjtion shine but do not warm 
re impassioned they app 
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i 4 \ untortunace ith 
rain in composing more book 
S I obstacles opposed by the im 
erfect civilization of his age which this adm 
le man, together with Petrarch. had to ir 
t ind it is an act of tardy and relign 
stice to show that the tribute of gratetul re 
ection to which they were both entitled t 
eive from posterity, was almost also awarde 
his more fortunate cotemporary. We can: 
! de our remarks, without payl tne 
t to the memory of Boccac Phe 1 f 
f the Novelle ind their in te 
f can neither be justified nor extenuated 
from the herd of writers in Eng i“ I 
6. ‘ repeat this merited cer re of B 
year alt r t pea put t l 
Sf the af 4 ng ad of the af 
t ! i the reacde t is \ ( 
tale iB would not ive pre 
ted ! n er the t Y il 
; ' i been more ch t I { { ne 
ting thoughts, at desired and forbidden 
tters wl t tate the p or n 
t is instrument for gove n Line 
ences f boy f the most discreet 








¥y adopte t gs ft tilates thie 
inne Is som the ent is Lat poet 
" Knowing that ex ad pa ¢ 
most ovetec ely b ri 
junged nd t ina { ry 
ideas e ft n they vou 
ed had the | et it entire 
| rder to excuse the f ey! e of the 
Me eT fn tl t Je i ts 
¢ lin per " Be e ft stify 
trove t tent i the auth 
t ) ad t erp le Lhese¢ ru 
‘ ‘ R , ere r the octrine 
ae 2 - th t teresta of their ar 
it noreover bable th the fa 
1a book fam for it ective ig t 
rules of the ter id writte: r te 
re their orde had a en t au 
tion over I B rmine was ! ( 
rent than Bs i to f reputat 
¢ d mgrecation nd Ithou 
riters who have undertaken their def 
ulled his Ge t ( vi ) 
’ it events ’ t rmon n 
ng his life. 7 turn to Bocca B 
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